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THE   SMOKE   OF   SLOWER- BURN  I NG    CAAAELS    GIVES   YOU 

EXTRA  MILDNESS,  EXTRA  COOLNESS,  EXTRA  FLAVOR 


AND 


28% 


LESS 
NICOTINE 

than  the  average  of  the  4  other 
largest-selling  brands  tested  — 
less  than  any  of  them  — accord- 
ing to  independent  laboratory 
tests  of  the  smoke  itself 


IT'S  NEWS!  Not  the  picture  kind-but 
Ileus  of  first  importance  to  smokers. 

Independent  laboratory  findings  as  to 
Camels  and  the  four  other  largest-selling 
brands  tested  — the  four  brands  that  most 
smokers  who  are  not  Camel  "fans"  now  use 
—  show  that  Camels  give  you  less  nicotine 
in  the  smoke.  And,  the  smoke's  the  thing! 

But  that's  only  the  start  of  the  story! 
Camel  brings  you  the  extra  mildness,  extra 
coolness,  extra  flavor,  and  extra  smoking  of 
slower-burning  costlier  tobaccos.  Get 
Camels  your  very  next  pack.  "Why  not  get  a 
carton— for  economy  and  convenience.' 


HOT  AFTER  HISTORY!  It's  Donahue  of  Pathe  who  follows  the 
news  the  world  over  with  camera  .  .  .  with  Camels!  He's  off  again  for 
more  exclusive  pictures.  Below,  you  see  how  Bob  Donahue  gets  exclu- 
sive "extras"  in  his  smoking.  He  smokes  Camels,  of  course.  Only  Camels 
give  you  those  "extras"  of  slower-burning  costlier  tobaccos. 


"I'LL  TELL  YOU,"  said  Bob  when  he  got  his  picture  taken  (above), 
"I  smoke  a  good  bit  in  my  job.  And  my  cigarette  has  to  be  more  than 
mild— it  has  to  be  extra  mild.  Camel  is  the  one  brand  I've  found  that 
gives  me  extra  mildness  and  at  the  same  time  a  flavor  that  doesn't 
go  flat  on  my  taste." 

Make  Camels  your  next  cigarette  purchase.  Enjoy  that  Camel  flavor 
with  extra  mildness  and  extra  freedom  from  nicotine  in  the  smoke. 


C/l/H££- 


By  burning  25%  slower  than  the  average  of  the  4  other  largest- 
selling  brands  tested— slower  than  any  of  them— Camels  also  give  you 
a  smoking  plus  equal,  on  the  average,  to  5  EXTRA  SMOKES  PER  PACK! 
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AUCY,  BUT.... DISCREET 


two-piece  dress  of  rayon  gabardine  with  detachable  pique  collar. 
Wear  it  now  and  right  into  summer  in  these  creamy  colors: 
Whisper  green,  Song  pink,  Sigh  blue.   Echo  beige.  Junior  sizes  $8.50 


MILBURN'S   ON    CHURCH    STREET    IN    EVANSTON 
ALSO  AT  KREMER'S,  PALMER  HOUSE,  CHICAGO 


TOWNLEY   SPRING   SUITS 


Suits  are  important  for  Easter  and  these  are  the  important  new 
fashions — the  pastel  plaid  suit — the  soft  dressmaker  suit — 
the  double  breasted  military  suit.  Notice  how  Townley  has  per- 
fected the  longer  jacket .  . .  see  hoiv  burdenless  is  the  price  tag. 
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WOMEN'S  SHOP.    Sherman  and  Church.    EVANSTON. 


One  day  we  heard  a  BMOC  say  to  Jeanne  Betty  Rothenberg,  "/.  B., 
it's  Spring  whenever  you  smile."  Which  is  probably  an  old  line,  but 
it  set  us  to  thinking.  So,  on  our  cover  we  have  J.  B.  and  a  slightly 
overgroivn  grin,  hoping  that 
to  everybody  else,  as  well  as 
to  that  BMOC  and  to  us,  it 
signifies  Spring.  The  photo 
is  by  Amman n. 
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BLACK  AND  WHITE! 


Phil  SchitUz  reflects  the  glamour  of  the  Gay  Nineties  in  jet  black  net  and  tiers  of 
ruffles,  comDinea  with  modern  ideas — exotic  ruffled  drop-shoulders  and  the  new- 
dropped    waistline.       $35.00. 

Jean  roole.  Pi  Beta  Phi,  dares  to  be  different  in  a  striking  combination  of  mate- 
rials— white  crocheted  lace  and  filmy  black  tulle  ...  a  novel  ensemble  that  strikes 
a  note  of  individuality.      $22.95. 

CARSON  PIRIE  SCOTT  &  CO 

Collcoc  Shop.  Fourlh  Floor 
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BLACK  OR  WHITE 

for 
formal    euenlnaS  .  .  . 


Cornelia  Green,  Delia  Gamma,  complies  with 
tne  Grecian  influence  by  aiploinatically 
adopting  a  softly  draped  chalk-white  jersey, 
bedecked  with  a  row  of  magnolia  blossoms 
around   the   bodice   and   skirt.      $17.95. 

Dorothy  Anderson,  Gamma  Phi  Beta,  attracts 
attention  m  a  rustling  taffeta  traffic-stopper. 
The  black  shirred  bodice  and  black-and- 
■white  checked  skirt  have  a  common  pur- 
pose   in    the    slenderizing    wasp-waistline. 

$17.95. 

CARSON  PIRIE  SCOTT  &  CO 

College  Shop.  Fourth  Floor 
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Bob  Border,  Beta,  tvearing  a  hounds-tooth 
check  sports  coat  in  brown.  ($20  .  .  . 
also  in  green).  And  the  slacks  are  flannel 
with  saddle  stitching.    ($10  .  .  .  all  shades). 

Homer  Beatty.  Phi  Kap,  uearing  a  netc 
herringbone  ttieed  suit  that  The  Hub  fea- 
tures at  $33.50  tvith  2  trousers.  (Also  avail- 
able with  one  matching  and  one  contrasting  slack) 


THE  "I  HUB 

MEN'S   SHOP  .  .  .  Orrington  &  Church  .  .  .  EVANSTOP 


INSCRIPTION: 

In  one  of  the  rear  seats  in  room  201 
in  Commerce  is  a  piece  of  very  neat 
carving.  It  betrays  a  once  (maybe 
more)  bored  student's  sentiments. 
Etched  deeply  in  the  desk  are  these 
words:   "SO  THIS  IS  COLLEGE!" 

S.  G.  B.: 

The  Student  Governing  Board  meet- 
ing on  March  4  was  spiced  by  a  couple 
who  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  student 
lounge  and  necked  all  through  the 
meeting.  Several  students  sitting  in  on 
the  board  discussion  of  proposed  stu- 
dent government  changes  had  a  hard 
time   concentrating   on   the   issues. 


Conversely,  the  couple  paid  little  at- 
tention to  the  meeting  and  went  about 
their  business  unperturbed. 

TELL-TALE: 

At  one  of  the  sorority  houses,  it  is 
the  custom  during  Hell  Week  for  the 
pledges  to  come  down  on  the  morning 
after  a  date  and  use  the  word  "morn- 
ing" for  every  time  they  had  been 
kissed. 

One  morning,  three  pledges  came 
down  to  breakfast  together.  The  pretty 
brunette   said,   "Good   morning."      The 
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gorgeous  blonde  walked  in  with,  "This 
is  a  pretty  morning  but  not  as  pretty  a 
morning  as  yesterday  morning,  and  yes- 
terday morning  was  not  as  pretty  a 
morning  as  tomorrow  morning  will  be 
if  it  doesn't  rain  .  .  .  tomorrow  morn- 
ing." 

The  third  girl,  wearing  heavy,  horn- 
rimmed glasses,  muttered  unhappily, 
"Howdy,  dern  it!" 


EXONERATION: 

For  many  davs  after  the  Junior  Prom, 
Jack  Forster.  D.  LI.  pledge,  made  nu- 
merous  explanations   for   the   nose-dive 


he  took  while  dancing  with  Bette  Cow- 
drey.  Pi  Phi,  at  that  brawl.  But  none  of 
his  fraternity  brothers  believed  his 
stories  that  he  was  thoroughly  sober. 

Several  weeks  later,  while  Jack  was 
washing  windows  during  a  general  pre- 
initiation  house  cleaning,  he  fell  from 
the  first  floor  into  a  mud   filled  sewer. 

When  some  of  the  boys  arrived  at  the 
scene  a  few  minutes  later,  they  found 
no  alcohol  around  except  a  little  bit  in 
the  window  cleaning  fluid  .  .  .  Jack's 
story  of  Junior  Prom  activities  was 
proven. 

PROTECTOR: 

At  the  Adler-Schilpp  debate.  Pro- 
fessor Adler  looked  very  smooth.  His 
dinner  jacket  fitted  him  well  and  the 
turn-down  collar  he  wore  looked  com- 
fortable. However,  and  this  is  due  prob- 
ably to  the  de-emphasis  of  athletics  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  he  did  not 
reflect  the  coming  of  spring  and  base- 
ball as  did  Professor  Schilpp. 

Each  time,  or  while,  Professor  Schilpp 
sat  waiting  for  his  turn  to  speak,  his 
shirt  popped  up  and  out  like  a  baseball 
umpire's   chest   protector.      When   Pro- 


fessor Adler  was  making  his  rebuttal, 
the  people  in  the  front  row  were  kept 
awake  by  a  fear  that  one  or  more  of 
Professor  Schilpp's  studs  would  shoot 
out  of  his  shirt  and  kill  somebody. 


WHOOPS! 

Elmer  Reiter,  known  as  the  terror  of 
the  tricycle  for  he's  responsible  for 
those  overtime  parking  tickets  in  town, 
was  taking  his  work  pretty  serious  the 
other  day.  So  serious,  in  fact,  that  he 
insisted  on  following  his  wards,  a  cou- 
ple of  beauteous  town-gals,  into  the 
women's  John  in  Scott  Hall.  The  result 
was  a  broad  grin  and  a  red,  red  blush. 
But  he  says  he  didn't  mind  if  the  gals 
didn't.  \ou  see,  he's  the  proud  papa  oE 
a  couple  of  cute  little  girls  .  .  .  and  he 
was  in  Scott  Hall  for  the  fashion  show, 
to  protect  the  valuable  clothes  used  in 
the  Northwestern  Women's  Alumni  As- 
sociation's show. 

TRESPASSER: 

Mary  Jane  Orr,  Pi  Phi,  was  lying 
quietly  in  her  bed  in  the  sorority  annex 
the  other  morning,  sleepily  contemplat- 
ing things  like  getting  up,  which  sweater 
and  skirt  combination  to  wear,  and  the 
date  of  the  night  before.  Suddenly,  a 
beige  wall  closed  off'  everything  before 
her. 

When  Mary  Jane's  startled  senses 
finally    organized    themselves,    they    re- 


solved the  beige  mass  into  the  being  of 
Alfie  Bauman  .  .  .  who  had  dropped  in 
to  pick  up  a  book,  and  finding  nobody 
to  call  Mary  Jane,  had  come  up  to  get  it. 
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By    Gordon   Langlois 
Illustrated  by  Eleanor  Linthicum 


a 


STRIP  OF  GENTLY  SLOPING,  ARRABLE  LAND 
about  a  mile  in  width  and  fifty  miles  long  lay  between  the 
mountains  and  the  gleaming  white  salt  sands  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake.  To  the  west  lay  the  lake;  to  the  east  the  Wasatch 
mountains  jutted  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  earth  over 
six  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  The  mouths 
of  the  steep  canyons  which  wrinkled  the  surface  of  the  moun- 
tain range  were  blocked  by  dams  behind  which  lay  reservoirs 
of  water  caught  during  the  spring  thaw  and  used  during  the 
summer  to  irrigate  the  strip  of  land  which  would  otherwise 
be  as  arid  as  the  gray  desert  to  the  south  and  north.  In  sharp 
contrast  to  the  mountains  which  were  rocky,  treeless,  bare,  the 
strip  of  farming  land  was  completely  covered  with  trees, 
peach  trees,  row  after  row.  orchard  after  orchard,  interrupted 
only  by  the  barely  perceptible  dividing  fences,  the  farm 
buildings,  and  occasionally  by  a  triangular  strip  of  bare, 
rocky  brown  earth,  starting  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  can- 
yons and  spreading  out  down  to  the  lake. 

From  one  of  the  farm  houses  up  near  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains stepped  Jeff  Lane.  He  glanced  about  him,  took  a  deep 
breath  of  the  cold,  clean  mountain  air  and  went  slowly  down 
to  the  barn  to  do  the  chores.  He  fed  his  horses,  pigs,  chickens 
and  sheep  and  milked  the  cows.  As  he  returned  to  the  house 
with  the  pails  of  milk  in  his  hands,  he  glanced  at  the  sky. 
It  was  absolutely  clear,  not  a  cloud  in  sight.  "Swell  day,"  he 
thought  to  himself  as  he  set  the  pails  down  on  the  back  porch 
and  began  to  wash. 

"Breakfast  is  ready,  Jeff,"  called  his  wife. 

Jeff  went  in  and  sat  down  at  the  table.  "Swell  day,  Mary." 
She  nodded.  "If  we  could  get  a  couple  a  more  weeks  of 
weather  like  this  the  peaches  would  be  ripe,"  Jeff  continued. 
"Down  on  the  south  40  they're  beginning  to  ripen  already. 
If  we  could  just  catch  the  early  market  we'd  make  a  nice  piece 
of  money.  Prices  are  pretty  high  right  now.  Yep,  if  nothing 
happens  I  figure  we'll  get  enough  out  of  this  crop  to  pay 
our  debts — and  maybe  a  little  something  besides.'' 


Mary  looked  up  eagerly,  "Do  you  think  so,  Jeff?  I 
haven't  had  a  decent  dress  since  the  storm.  Course  I  don't 
blame  you  'cause  I  know  it  took  all  you  could  scrape  together 
to  rebuild  the  house  and  plant  the  trees — but  Emma  Winfield 
has  had  a  new  outfit  every  year." 

"Yeah,  the  Winfields  have  been  pretty  lucky.  Their  farm 
hasn't  been  hit  for  12  years.  Course  I  don't  want  to  wish 
nobody  any  bad  luck,  but  it  sure  is  a  shame  that  it  wasn't  the 
Winfields'  farm  that  got  hit  last  month  instead  of  the  Jones'. 
He  still  had  his  farm  mortgaged  from  the  storm  two  years  ago. 
I  don't  see  how  he  is  going  to  get  by  now." 

"Mrs.  Jensen  was  telling  me  that  they're  on  relief  now," 
said  Mary.  "It  sure  is  too  bad."  Both  continued  to  eat  in 
silence.  "You  don't  suppose  there  might  be  another  storm 
this  year,  do  you,  Jeff?"  she  continued  apprehensively. 

"No,  I  guess  the  season's  gone  now.  Besides  I  don't  figure 
we'll  get  hit;  at  least  not  for  a  few  years.  They've  hit  twice 
within  a  couple  of  miles  of  here  in  the  last  couple  of  years, 
so  I  guess  they'll  leave  us  alone  for  a  while  now."  Jeff  arose 
from  the  table,  picked  up  his  hat  and  gloves  and  opened  the 
door.  "Guess  I'll  work  on  that  patch  down  along  the  west 
fence,"  he  said  as  he  left. 

As  he  walked  down  through  the  fields,  Jeff  looked  at  his 
orchards.  The  trees  were  even  more  heavily  laden  than  he 
had  thought.  He  had  never  had  such  a  fine  crop,  and  with 
the  early  start  they  had  had  that  spring,  it  was  probable  tliat 
he  would  be  able  to  catch  the  early  market  while  the  prices 
were  still  high.  It  was  possible  that  after  paying  the  mortgage 
and  getting  some  new  clothes  for  himself  and  Mary,  he  Avould 
still  have  enough  money  for  a  down  payment  on  a  car. 

Finally  Jeff  emerged  into  a  small  patch  of  bare,  rockv 
ground.  It  was  the  last  evidence  of  the  destruction  of  the 
storm  which  had  struck  them  five  years  ago.  He  started  to 
work  removing  the  rocks.  About  nine  o'clock.  Jeff  noticed 
that  the  sky  to  the  west  had  become  overshadowed.  Bv  ten 
o'clock  the  black  clouds  had   filled  the  west  and  were  ap- 
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preaching  rapidly,  casting  an  ugly  shadow  on  the  lake  as  they 
moved  along.  Jeff  looked  at  them  apprehensively  and  then 
returned  to  his  work.  There  was  no  use  worrying  about  them. 
He  had  seen  clouds  like  that  many  times  before  and  they 
hadn't  meant  anything.  This  was  probably  just  a  false  alarm. 
Besides,  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  for  a  storm.  Yes,  there 
was  nothing  to  worry  about.  But  the  clouds  kept  getting 
darker  and  darker.  Soon  they  blotted  out  the  sun  and  left 
Jeff  in  a  deep  twilight.  Then  he  heard  the  first  rumblings  of 
thunder.  He  became  really  worried  and  began  to  walk  to- 
\vards  the  house.  There  was  thunder  continuously  by  now. 
and  his  way  was  lighted  brilliantly  by  the  continual  flashes 
of  lightning  streaking  through  the  sky.  Then  suddenly  there 
was  a  terrific  crash  of  thunder  which  seemed  to  shake  the 
whole  earth.  It  reverberated  between  the  mountain  peaks 
for  almost  a  minute  and  then  there  was  silence,  complete 
silence.  Slowly  a  new  rumble  started,  very  low  but  very 
insistent,  growing  louder  almost  imperceptibly.  JefE  stood  still 
for  a  moment  and  then  began  running  towards  the  house. 
And  the  other  farmers  in  the  district  were  running,  too,  for 
they  knew  that  a  cloudburst  had  come.  Somewhere  in  the 
towering  peaks  above  them  billions  of  gallons  of  water  were 
being  dumped  onto  an  area  of  perhaps  one  or  two  square 
miles.  No  one  knew  from  what  canyon  or  canyons  it  would 
pour  forth,  nor  could  they  wait  to  find  out,  for  on  those 
bare,  rocky  peaks  there  were  no  trees,  no  underbrush  to  check 
the  flow  of  that  madly  falling  torrent. 

Jeff'  reached  the  house  on  the  run,  to  find  Mary  already  out 
in  the  corral  turning  out  the  livestock.  The  rumble  had  now 
grown  so  loud  that  one  had  to  shout  to  be  heard.  "Take 
them  up  onto  the  hill  behind  the  house,"  Jeff  shouted,  and 
seizing  a  large  burlap  bag  he  ran  for  the  house.  Inside  he 
began  to  throw  their  lightest  possessions  into  the  bag:  silver, 
clocks,  clothes,  pictures.  He  ran  outside  again  with  the  bag 
and  found  Mary  vainly  trying  to  drive  the  frightened  livestock 
up  the  hill.  The  horses  were  snorting  and  pawing  the  earth, 
the  cattle  and  sheep  were  milling  helplessly;  the  chickens  had 
scattered  wildly;  only  the  pigs  were  moving  in  the  right 
direction.  Jeff  hastily  came  to  her  assistance  and  together 
they  succeeded  in  forcing  the  panicky  animals  up  the  hill. 
To  their  right,  they  could  see  the  Winfields  with  their  live- 
stock on  the  top  of  a  hill  about  a  half  mile  way,  and  on  their 
left  were  the  Jensens,  also  on  a  hill.  The  roar  was  deafening 
now.    Jeff  was  about  to  go  back  to  try  to  save  something  else, 


when  he  glanced  at  the  dam  across  the  canyon  above  his  house. 
A  trickle  of  water  was  coming  over.  It  was  to  be  his  farm 
this  time!  As  he  watched,  the  trickle  changed  into  a  torrent, 
and  then  the  strained  dam  gave  way.  Thundering,  Roaring, 
Leaping,  the  wall  of  water  and  stone  and  mud  crashed  down 
onto  the  lowlands.  His  house  went  instantly.  His  barn 
with  its  stone  walls  lasted  a  moment,  but  gave  way  when  a 
liuge  fifteen  foot  boulder  crashed  into  its  side.  On  and  on 
the  water  roared,  spreading  across  his  fields,  snapping  and 
uprooting  his  trees,  burying  them  in  mud  and  stone. 

Gradually  the  flow  of  water  abated,  and  two  hours  later 
when  the  flood  had  almost  subsided,  Jeff  and  Mary  stood  look- 
ing at  the  scene.  She  was  crying  brokenly,  and  there  were 
tears  in  Jeff's  eyes.  Instead  of  their  little  house  and  barn, 
instead  of  the  rows  of  green,  healthy  trees,  heavily  laden  with 
ripening  fruit,  there  was  mud,  dirty  reddish-brown  mud,  mud 
filled  with  boulders  and  debris,  stretching  clear  down  to 
the  lake.  Protruding  from  the  surface  were  occasional  tree- 
tops,  the  beams  and  painted  clapboards  of  his  granary,  and  a 
young  spruce  carried  down  from  the  mountains  by  the  tor- 
rent. All  was  calm  now.  The  sky  was  blue  and  clear,  the  hot 
sun  was  raising  thick  clouds  of  steam  from  the  wet  earth,  the 
leaves  on  the  remaining  trees  were  drooping  lifelessly  in  the 
still  air.  The  unbearable  din  of  the  storm  and  flood  had  been 
replaced  by  the  gurgle  of  the  last  remaining  trickles,  by  the 
contented  grunting  of  the  pigs  rooting  in  the  soft  red  mud, 
by  the  occasional  bleating  of  the  sheep  now  panting  lazily  in 
the  hot  sun.   All  about  was  peace  and  desolation. 

George  and  Jane  Jensen  had  come  over.  "Its  sure  too  bad, 
Jeff,"  said  George.  Jeff  didn't  answer  but  just  continued  to 
look  at  the  ruin.  "You  come  over  to  our  house  till  you  get 
your  house  built  again.  We've  got  plenty  of  room,"  he 
continued. 

"Yes,  you  come  home  with  us  now  and  get  a  good  rest," 
said  Jane.    "You  need  it.    You  have  a  lot  to  do  tomorrow." 

Mary  had  stopped  crying.  Suddenly  she  turned,  "Yes, 
there'll  be  a  lot  to  do  tomorrow,  and  the  next  time,  and  the 
next.  Oh,  Jeff!  Why  do  we  stay?  You  know  it  will  happen 
again,  and  again,  and  each  time  we'll  work  and  save  to 
rebuild  our  farm  and  each  time  it  will  go,  just  as  it's  gone 
today.    Oh.  Jeff,  let's  leave." 

"Leave,"  he  answered  doubtfully,  "Why,  Marv,  this  is 
home." 
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THOSE    DARNED    FLASHLIGHTS! 


^, 


T  HAPPENED  ON  THE  BEACH 
at  old  Northwestern.  It  was,  of  course, 
night — deep  night — and  tlie  night  watch- 
man was  making  his  usual  rounds.  He 
came  across  a  little  boy  of  about  twelve 
with  his  equally  young  girl  engaged 
in  a  clinch  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  couple  twice  their  age.  Shin- 
ing his  flashlight  on  them,  the  night 
watchman  growled  out,  "Say,  what's  go- 
ing on  here?"  Without  even  looking  up, 
the  young  lad  disengaged  an  arm,  waved 
it  as  though  to  rid  himself  of  a  bother- 
some fly  and  muttered,  "On  your  way. 
buddy,  on  your  way." 

Which  is  one  of  the  little  aneckdote* 
of  the  watchmen  which  amused  us 

We  started  out  our  survey  on  tli( 
principles  of  nightwatchmenism  iiom 
the  same  grounds  of  curiosity  whii  li  al  1 
of  you  have.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  find 
a  moment  to  be  alone  with  our  lovc- 
without  having  to  worry  in  addition 
about  when  the  bright  light  of  a  flash 
light  would  draw  us  out  of  the  daiknes* 
and  a  voice  hidden  behind  its  glare  loai 
out,  "Nobody  allowed  on  campu»  ai 
this  hour."  So  we  set  out  to  find  out 
when  and  why  this  bothersome  gestapo 
had  been  set  up. 

Our  first  shock  was  to  learn  that 
watchmen  aren't  hired  primarily  to 
bother  students,  but,  in  fact,  to  watch 
over  their  property — the  property  of 
the  university.  The  nightwatchmen  are 
all  made  special  police,  and  their 
powers  are  defined  in  the  statutes  of  the 
city  of  Evanston  under  two  primary 
classifications:  protection  of  property, 
and  the  moral  codes.  They  carry  guns 
(which  they  never  use)  and  have  power 
to  arrest  (which  they  seldom  dot.  In 
short,  they're  a  bunch  of  good  fellows 
with  a  job  to  do,  and  they  carry  out 
their  job  with  as  little  embarassment 
as  possible  to  all  concerned.  In  fact, 
they  are  so  instructed  by  the  university. 

On  the  campus  itself,  work  begins  at 
10:30,  at  which  time  the  campus  is 
officially  closed.  From  that  time  on, 
anyone  on  the  campus  (and  that  in- 
cludes the  beach)  is  legally  a  trespasser, 
and  that  is  why  the  watchmen  are  there. 
They  have  a  regular  round  to  make, 
clocks  to  punch,  and  each  round  takes 
an  hour.    We  made  a  point  of  finding 
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out  one  night  how  the  various  rounds 
went  and  at  what  time,  but  there  is  little 
need  to  print  that  information.  All  you 
have  to  remember  is  that  it  takes  an  hour 
to  get  around.  Their  boundaries  extend 
over  all  Northwestern  property  around 
the  campus  including,  we  were  sorry  to 
find  out,  the  parking  lot  behind  the 
Toddle  House. 

And  that  is  enough  factual  material 
for  any  Parrot  article.  However,  if  you 
like,  we'll  give  some  general  observa- 
tions. The  favorite  spots  for  campus 
lovers  are:  the  Shakespeare  gardens, 
the  grove  out  in  Deering  meadow  where 
the  sings  are  held,  the  Phi  Delt  parking 
lot,  and  the  steps  by  the  Navy  building. 
Since  they're  favorites,  that  makes  them 
good  places  to  avoid.  The  best  trick 
we  heard  for  avoiding  the  watchmen  is 
one  which  only  works  in  rainy  weather: 
there's  a  fellow  who  has  a  favorite  pond 
into  the  center  of  which  he  drives  his 
car,  giving  a  nice  moat  effect  .  .  . 
medieval,  but  effective. 

One  of  the  longest  pursuits  we  have 
on  record  was  carried  on  by  a  watch- 
man on  the  lakeshore  route.  He  saw  a 
couple  on  one  of  the  piers  pretty  far 
north.  He  told  them  to  leave  and  con- 
sidered the  incident  closed.  Then  he 
found  them  in  the  Shakespeare  gardens. 
Then  out  in  Deering  meadow.  Then  be- 
hind the  Navy  Building.  By  that  time 
he  got  mad  and  said,  "Look,  do  you 
people  want  me  to  follow  you  around 
all  night?"  And  he  started  to.  so  thev 
left. 

If  you've  ever  wondered  how  the 
watchmen  spot  you,  the  answer  is  simple 
...  by  silhouettes,  especially  on  the 
piers.  WTiich  is  not  a  warning,  because 
there's  nothing  you  can  do  about  it.  We 
just  thought  you  might  like  to  know. 

The  meanest  thing  we  have  ever  heard 
about  a  watchman  (thank  Zeus  he  was 
only  a  temporary,  summer  watchman) 
who  used  to  wear  gumsole  shoes  so  that 
he  could  sneak  almost  up  to  the  people 
on  the  piers  before  he  flashed  on  his 
light.  Being  of  a  somewhat  sensitive 
nature  ourselves,  even  in  a  clinch,  we 
didn't  think  it  possible  until  he  reassured 
us:  "Most  of  'em,"  he  said,  "wouldn't 
even  notice  it  if  you  started  the  pier  on 
fire  under  them." 
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WILL  BE  A  COMMUNIST," 
said  Rudolph. 

Not  even  college  students  come  to 
this  conclusion  out  loud,  but  Rudolph 
Rooney  was  different.    He  hadn't  al- 
ways been  different.    Formerly  Rudolph  had  made  a  3.  and 
belonged  to  a  fraternity.    He  had  been  co-chairman  of  Home- 
coming, and  had  a  girl  named  Birdie. 

Every  morning  at  ten  thirty,  Rudolph  and 
Birdie  had  coffee  in  the  grill.  Every  Friday 
night  they  went  to  a  movie,  and  afterwards  had 
a  beer  at  Schramm's — sometimes  two  beers. 
Saturday  was  the  most  important  night.  It  was 
night  club  night  for  Rudolph  and  his  girl,  some- 
times Scott  Hall  night  club  and  sometimes  night 
club.    Rudolph  slept  on  Sunday  mornings. 

Rudolph  had  red  hair  and  drove  a  Buick  con- 
vertible. He  was  very  usual  looking.  Birdie  was 
a  little  girl  who  put  her  hair  up  every  night. 
Other  girls  were  pretty,  but  Birdie  was  smooth. 
She  bought  her  clothes  at  Saks  and  her  books  at 
Chandlers. 

One  day  Rudolph  read  an  editorial  in  The 
New  Masses.  It  gave  him  an  idea.  Walking  out 
into  the  afternoon,  he  saw  sunlight  on  Deering. 
and  he  saw  clouds  over  the  lake.  He  even  heard 
music  that  afternoon,  and  it  wasn't  jive.  It  was 
possibly  the  most  unusual  music  he  had  ever  heard.  Life, 
thought  Rudolph,  is  very  beautiful,  and  distinctly  sad. 

He  strolled  to  the  end  of  a  pier  and  came  to  a  conclusion. 
He  knew  that  he  could  do  one  of  two  things.  He  could  turn 
back  and  be  usual  or  he  could  go  forward  and  be  magnificent. 
Rudolph  was  feeling  very  strange.  Neither  being  usual,  nor 
being  magnificent  appealed  to  him  at  that  moment.  He 
wanted  to  be  different.  To  be  different,  I  must  be  intellectual, 
thought  Rudolph.  I  would  simply  love  to  be  peculiar,  and 
not  like  other  people.  Other  people  aren't  usually  communists, 
at  least  not  real  red  communists.  I  believe  I  would  like  to 
be  not  like  other  people. 

Some  call  it  spring  fever,  others  quote  Dr.  Morgan.  At 
any  rate,  Rudolph  became  quite  red. 

During  the  next  few  weeks,  the  change  in  Rudolph  was 
more  than  internal.  Much  more.  Rudolph  was  joyful,  people 
talked  about  him. 

"Rudolph's  hair  is  very  long  and  red,"  said  the  dean. 

'"Yes,  indeed,  and  he  read  a  book,"  remarked  the  professors. 

"In  addition,  he  smokes  cigars  and  drinks  vodka,"  observed 
the  boys. 


nd 


rls. 

used  one  of 


"I  wish  he  didn't  have  a  beard,"  cried  the 

Birdie  said  that  all  this  was  a  run 
Dr.  Morgan's  words. 

"He  won't  be  so  red  after  a  while."  she  said. 

Rudolph,  however,  didn't  like  to  be  rumoured 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Daily: 

Dear    Daily, 


Did  you  know  that  Rudolph  Rooney  is  an 
awful  red?  Well,  he  is.  Furthermore,  he  is  an 
intellectual  giant  who  hates  people  and  Evanston. 
He  laughs  with  glee  when  our  team  loses  games. 
Truly,  Daily,  something  should  be  done  about 
this  mad  Russian.   He  doesn't  believe  in  God. 

signed:     R.  R.  "41 

Everyone  on  campus  became  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  Rudolph  was  different.  They  were 
rather  sorry.  He  often  shouted  in  Russian  stand- 
ing on  a  table  in  the  grill.  Sometimes  he  stood 
in  the  center  of  Sheridan  Road  and  said  quite 
plainly  that  something  was  wrong  with  our  col- 
lege. His  friends  didn't  mind  these  observations 
because  Rudolph  was  different.  The  worst  thing 
he  did  was  sit  in  corners  and  glare.  When  he 
spoke,    everything    he    said    began    with    "down 

with."     Some   people   thought   he   was   a   little   too   different. 
Birdie  didn't  mind  most  of  the  things  he  said  down  with, 

but  she  objected  to  his  saying  down  with  men.    She  rather 

liked     men,     particularly     Rudolph. 

When  she  told  him  this,  he  said  she 

was  a  capitalist. 

He    regretted    calling    Birdie    that. 

He  remembered  that  if  his  girl  were 

a  capitalist,  it  would  be  difficult.    Ex- 
tremely difficult.    It  was. 

Birdie  wouldn't  read  a   book,  nor 

would  she  sit  in  a  corner  and  glare. 

She    liked    all    her    sorority    sisters, 

especially  the  ones  with  cars,  and  she 

didn't    care    how    much    money    was 

spent  on  Junior  Prom.   She  even  read 

the  Parrot. 

"Birdie,"   cried 

difficuh." 


Rudolph,   "thi 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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ROUTE-60 

BY  CHUCK  WATERS 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  FRANK  SAYLES 
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HE  LAUGHTER  OF  OTHER  PEOPLE  had  dwindled. 
Butch  walked  to  the  window  silently  contemplating  the  picture 
it  framed.  Elsa  turned  from  the  closed  door  obliquing  herself 
into  the  fireplace-chair.  The  grey  evening  light  dulled  the 
luster  of  Dutch's  hair.  His  wild  eyes  that  flashed  met  the 
grey  sky.  Elsa  watched  him,  thoughtfully.  She  ivondered 
why  he  disliked  her  friends  so  much,  or  did  he?  Perhaps 
it  was  something  else.    Perhaps  .  .  . 

Framed  in  the  window  a  greystone  tower  of  the  quad  rose 
into  the  grey  sky.  The  fence  of  the  yard  closed  about  the 
clustered  buildings.  The  typed  rows  of  houses  surrounded  the 
campus.  Butch  looked  at  all  of  it.  He  knew  the  whole  scene 
by  heart.  It  meant  security,  ivory-towered  security.  Life 
was  bigger  than  the  smallness  of  a  school.  Life  was  bigger 
than  the  greatness  of  any  one  person.  The  beautiful,  peaceful 
scene  was  great.  It  was  so  great,  he  hated  it.  There  was 
nothing  more  here.  He  kne^v  the  buildings.  He  kne^v  the 
people.  The  buildings  held  nothing  but  books.  The  people 
knew  nothing  but  pettiness.  Butch  had  seen  beyond  the 
shadow  of  the  greystone  tower  and  the  yard  fence.  He  had 
been  lost  on  endless  planes.  He  had  been  confined  in  narrow 
canyons.  He  had  brushed  against  many  people.  He  kne^v 
freedom.  Freedom  meant  that  he  might  find  something  more 
than  empty  planes,  narrow  canyons.  He  might  even  learn 
to  know  somebody,  someday.  Once  he  had  felt  the  comfort 
of  green  hills,  the  fresh  smell  of  new  green  trees,  the  mushy 
give  of  black  sodden  earth  beneath  his  feet.  Now,  he  saw  the 
greystone  tower,  the  yard  fence,  the  row  of  houses. 

Turning  back  to  Elsa,  he  made  amends  for  his  moodiness 
with  a  smile.  Elsa  knew  him  and  accepted  his  apology.  She 
had  known  him  from  the  time  he  had  tossed  his  battered 
gladstone  on  the  curb  in  front  of  the  Dean's  house;  from 
the  time  he  borrowed  the  twenty  to  pav  his  fees,  she  loved 


him.  She  watched  him  crash  the  tight  lipped  cro^vd  of  uni- 
versity dilitantes  into  passive  admiration  of  his  ability.  She 
saw  him  build  a  beautiful  world  for  them  both.  Someday, 
he  might  even  be  a  great  teacher.  But  he  had  come  from 
nowhere,  he  was  going  nowhere,  and  he  would  leave  her 
soon.  She  knew  it.  No^v,  his  wild  eyes  were  dimmed  in  the 
shadow  of  the  greystone  to\ver.  It  wasn't  right.  She  a\  anted 
him.  She  couldn't  keep  him.  He  had  another  love.  Not  a 
woman,  Elsa  was  any  woman's  better.  The  road  was  his 
first  love,  the  road  and  people  .  .  .  not  petty  people  but  big 
people.  Butch  was  big.  She  could  never  hold  him,  but  it 
Avas  so  soon. 

Butch's  smile  relaxed  to  pensiveness.  Elsa  i\atched  him 
still,  waiting. 

There  can't  be  any  slush  or  I'll  never  leave,  he  thought. 
I'll  let  him  go  .  .  .  and  wait,  Elsa's  heart  spoke.  He  fumbled 
at  a  pack  of  cigarettes.  The  pack  was  empty.  He  ambled 
across  the  room  .  .  . 

"I'll  pick  up  some  smokes.    Won't  be  a  minute." 

"Swell,  I'll  fix  my  face,  and  then  we  can  go  out  for  a 
sandwich." 

Butch  slipped  into  his  coat  and  dumped  on  his  hat.  Turn- 
ing back  .  .  . 

"Slip  me  a  quick  one,  Baby.  ' 

Oh,  God  why  did  I  do  it.  He  kissed  her.  She  clung  to 
him  with  her  love. 

"Hurry,  Butch." 

"Sure,  Baby." 

Down  the  street.  Butch  hurried,  almost  running.  He  got 
the  smokes  and  turned  into  the  street.  For  a  minute  he  felt 
empty.  He  turned  back.  The  greystone  tower  was  silhouetted 
against  the  sky.  He  ^valked  to  the  curb.  Car  lights  caught 
the  sisn  reflector.    It  shone  .  .  .  U.S.  ROUTE  60. 
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'OK  Duke,  am  I  REALLY  your  Duchess?" 


OJR 


HE  LAST  GIRL  entered  and  spoke  the  secret  password, 
and  the  door  was  locked.  The  long  chapter  room  was  dimly 
illuminated  by  the  two  guttering  candles  standing  on  either 
side  of  the  desk  where  the  chapter  president  sat  in  presiding 
glory.  The  outer  world  now  cloaked  in  twilight,  was  scrupu- 
lously shut  out  by  tightly  curtained  windows,  for  this  was  the 
Ivory  Tower  of  Sacred  Sisterhood. 

The  chapter  president  arose  and  spoke  in  low,  solemn  tones, 
the  same  tones  she  reserved  for  other  special  rites  such  as 
prayer  and  love-making.  "Hyacinth,"  she  carefully  modulated, 
"have  you  assured  yourself  that  those  sisters  present  are 
entitled  to  attend?" 

Hyacinth  gave  the  assembled  semi-circle  a  cursory  glance 
and  answered,  "Juno,  they  may  remain." 

"Why  are  we  here,"  asked  Juno. 

The  assemblage  told  her  in  its  sonorous  collective  voice. 

"Theophletus,  lead  us  in  prayer,"  said  Juno,  and  Theo- 
phletus  read  from  the  Scripture,  slightly  tinging  the  divine 
\vords  with  her  Hoosier  accent  while  nail  polish  chipped  and 
sighs  were  stifled. 

Theophletus  ceased  and  God  gave  way  to  Juno.  "May  a 
broadness  of  view  characterize  this  meeting  and  may  an  hon- 
est spirit  pervade  us  all,"  finished  Juno. 

"Gentlemen  be  seated,"  whispered  M.  J.  to  herself  as  the 
chairs  were  drawn  back  and  the  group  noisily  seated  itself. 
Then  pantheism  gave  way  to  Burke's  parliamentary  law.  "Is 
there  a  report  from  Hyperbolitas?" 

"No,"  said  Hyperbolitas  in  mystic  tone. 

"Is  there  a  report  from  Phlegmatitus?" 

Phlegmatitus  cleared  her  throat.  "Yes  Juno,"  she  said. 
"1  just  want  to  say  that  the  pictures  aren't  in  for  national 
inspection  yet  and  if  Rho  Rho  is  going  to  make  any  kind  of 
a  showing  you  must  get  them  in  to  me  right  away."  Juno 
lost  her  holy  aura  long  enough  to  observe  that  Phlegmatitus 
looked  like  a  jaundiced  canary  in  that  shade  of  orange. 

Juno  continued  calling  the  roll  of  the  lesser  gods  until  all 
the  reports  were  heard.  Oligarchy  then  gave  way  to  de- 
mocracy and  Juno  asked,  "Is  there  any  old  business?" 


STUDY  OF  A 
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M.  J.  put  her  index  finger  up  to  the  side  of  her  nose.  This 
was  the  signal  for  a  desire  for  recognition. 

"Sister  Mary,"  said  Juno  with  a  nod  of  her  head. 

"When  are  we  going  to  ask  Sarah  Donnelly  to  pledge?" 

"You  didn't  address  the  chair,"  chided  Juno.  She  had 
roomed  with  M.  J.  once  and  the  scars  were  still  on  her  soul. 

"Juno,"  said  M.  J.  in  utter  boredoom,  "when  are  we  going 
to  ask  Sarah  Donnelly  to  pledge.  We've  put  it  off  for  three 
weeks  now.  Don't  you  think  we  ought  to  do  something  about 
it?" 

There  was  a  murmur  of  assent  from  the  group.  "Well,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,"  Juno  said  and  turned  toward  Mrs.  Hough, 
the  regional  advisor  who  quickly  took  her  cue  and  stood  up. 
Then  the  plot  of  weeks'  planning  started  to  unfold. 

Eyes  wandered  and  Greek  noses  were  pulled  ^vhile  Mrs. 
Hough  spieled  o£E  her  carefully  prepared  speech  on  ho^v  Rho 
Rho  had  denied  the  principles  of  fraternity  and  threatened  the 
foundation  of  the  better  life  itself  by  failing  to  pledge  the 
daughter  and  granddaughter  of  t^vo  Rho  Rhos.  There  ivas 
interspersed  too  the  carefully  veiled  threat  that  the  alumnae 
would  not  be  pleased. 

"We  will  pass  the  box  on  her,"  said  Juno  arbitrarily.  "Is 
there  anyone  who  will  not  vote  for  Mary  Meredith?" 
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Two  hands  went  up.  The  sisters  craned  their  necks  to  see 
who  would  defy  such  authority.  They  relaxed.  It  was  what 
was  to  be  expected.  One  hand  belonged  to  M.  J.,  and  the  other 
was  attached  to  the  frame  of  Janet  Blake.  Janet  was  a  Socialist 
and  she  didn't  wear  her  sorority  pin,  the  little  intricately 
carved  flute  that  adorned  the  gently  heaving  bosoms  of  some 
sixty  odd  sisters.  What  could  one  expect?  Janet  and  M.  J. 
looked  unconcerned  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  usually  im- 
penetrable Juno  had  raised  her  gavel  and  hit  the  table  as 
though  she  rather  wished  it  were  a  hatchet  which  she  might 
let  fly  at  one  of  their  necks.  Mrs.  Hough  looked  rather 
strained  for  those  little  beasts  had  just  knocked  her  chances 
for  the  presidency  of  the  Chicago  alumnae  club  of  Rho  Rho 
all  to  hell.  She  managed  a  smile  for  the  sake  of  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  fraternity. 

Now  Dissentitus  rose  to  the  front. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  sistren  who  have  sacri- 
ficed on  the  holy  altar  to  live  in  the  house  next  year?" 

Greek  tresses  were  tossed  and  nails  sharpened  for  the  fray. 
Juno  threw  up  the  battlements  and  the  iight  began. 

"Toss  out  the  sophomores,"  yawned  M.  J. 

"Oh  God  no!  Think  of  their  faith  in  Rho  Rho."  Juno 
quietly  put  her  head  on  her  gavel  and  went  to  sleep.  Minutes 
waxed  and  waned,  along  with  reputations.  When  the  arena 
cleared,  the  bloody  atmosphere  revealed  Mrs.  Hough  playing 
solitaire  with  a  Plan  all  drawn  up  and  lying  in  front  of  her. 

Juno  sighed.  It  had  been  such  a  nice  dream — of  peace 
in  Greece. 

"Is  there  any  new  business?"  said  Juno  in  carefully  calm 
tones. 

"Yes,  Juno."  said  Helen  Travis,  who  was  a  member  of 
Mortar  Board,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  the  Methodist  church, 
and  had  just  written  a  new  sorority  song,  "Nearer  Dear  Sister- 
hood To  Thee." 

"I  wondered,"  said  Helen,  "if  the  chapter  wanted  to  do  any- 
thing about  contributing  to  the  community  charity  fund.  You 
know  we  always  give  some  money  to  charity  every  year  and 
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this  year  with  this  awful  war  going  on  and  everything.  I  think 
we  ought  to  redouble  our  efforts,  so  to  speak."  Martins 
started  to  hum  "Salvation  Army  Save  My  Soul,"  under  her 
breath,  Martins  was  in  Speech  School  and  considered  having 
to  buy  a  ticket  to  the  University  theater  productions  enough 
of  a  concession  to  charity. 

The  squabble  began  and  soon  the  sanctum  sounded  as 
though  it  had  suddenly  become  the  center  of  the  battlefield  of 
the  Trojan  war.  For  the  duration  of  the  conflict,  the  sisters 
quietly  tucked  away  their  ideals  in  a  wooden  horse  which  they 
quickly  trundled  out  of  harms  way. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  the  chapter  should  g(j  out  for 
dinner  and  donate  the  money  for  fraternity  dinner  to  charity. 
M.  J.  tried  to  convince  them  that  they  might  just  as  well  con- 
tribute sixty-five  cents  and  save  themselves  the  trouble  but 
they  felt  that  this  wouldn't  show  the  right  spirit  of  charity. 

Juno  held  her  head  high  and  announced  the  passing  of  the 
motion  to  give  to  charity. 

M.  J.  said,  "Jesus  Christ"  to  herself  and  peace  settled  upon 
the  vestal  virgins  once  again. 

It  was  nearing  six  o'clock  and  the  growlings  of  stomachs 
were  accelerating.  Martins  suddenly  remembered  one  of  her 
early  elocutionary  efforts,  "And  wretches  hang  that  jurymen 
may  dine."   And  rightly  so,  she  thought,  and  rightly  so. 

The  group  was  becoming  a  bit  restless  and  the  woof  and 
\varp  of  eternal  sisterly  love  was  beginning  to  stretch. 

Juno  arose  once  again  and  announced  the  close  of  the 
meeting  with  the  usual  ceremony.  The  grumblings  of  stomachs 
was  drowned  out  by  the  blurred  liturgy  and  soon  they  were 
all  walking  out  chattering  and  laughing. 

Janet  was  the  last  one  to  leave.  She  turned  to  close  the  door 
and  looked  at  the  chamber  which  became  smaller  and  smaller 
each  time  she  left  it  and  she  thought  of  some  of  the  things 
that  she  had  seen  and  heard  in  that  sacred  place  and  a  phrase 
popped  into  her  mind.  It  was  from  Aldous  Huxley.  She 
laughed  to  herself.  It  was  so  appropriate  that  she  turned  and 
addressing  the  room,  repeated  the  enlightening  words,  "In- 
finite squalor  in  a  little  room." 
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ALL  STARTED  WITH  A  PAIR  OF  LEGS.  THE  WHOLE  STUDENT  BODY 
spent  the  first  part  of  last  semester  creeping  around  behind  bushes  and  peeping 
from  basement  windows  carefully  noting  ail  the  human  contours  that  hustled  by. 
It  was  most  embarrassing  down  in  the  Scott  Hail  Grill  at  rush  hour.  The  waiters 
were  always  tripping  over  people  down  on  their  hands  and  knees.  Every  one  was 
trying  to  identify  an  unknown  pair  of  legs  and  win  a  free  Syllabus.  Large  posters 
attractively  adorned  with  beautiful  legs  hung  from  all  the  ancient  oaks  and  in 
all  the  gothic  crevasses  around  the  campus.  "Identify  these  legs  and  win  a  free 
Syllabus,"  blared  the  big  black  letters.  There  were  legs  everywhere,  in  the  boys' 
showers  at  Patten  Gym,  on  Bergen  Evans'  desk,  on  the  platform  in  Harris  107. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  the  Syllabus  had  a  knock-out  publicity  stunt.  But 
suddenly,  as  though  a  plague  of  locusts  had  passed  over,  every  leg  mysteriously 
disappeared  from  the  campus;  and  life  became  as  normal  as  life  could  become 
at  Northwestern. 

Upstairs  in  Scott  Hall,  the  Parrot  office  was  mad  with  activity.  They  had 
to  meet  that  deadline  for  the  October  issue;  but  next  door,  the  Syllabus  office 
lay  still  in  silent  peace.  Only  the  mere  nucleus  of  a  staff  was  then  in  existence. 
There  was  Gordon  Langiois,  the  editor;  Waliy  Ceidt,  the  business  manager;  and 
Vernon  Wagner,  the  promotion  manager.  Though  they  had  nothing  else,  they 
did  have  some  publicity  of  a  rather  shady  sort. 

Shimmery  breezes  fluttered  the  curtains  in  the  quiescence  of  the  office.  Then 
one  day  our  editor  began  to  take  his  halibut  liver  oil  tablets  regularly,  and  life 
stalked  triumphantly  into  this  inner  sanctum  and  shrine  to  morpheus.  The  editor 
and  business  manager  issued  a  notice  for  petitions  to  work  on  this  most  scholarly 
and  sedate  publication.  Soon  the  office  was  transformed  into  a  bedlam,  a  leisurely 
sort  of  bedlam  though.  The  office  became  so  cramped  for  room  that  the  staff 
meetings  were  held  in  Cahn  Auditorium.    There  were  sixty  on  the  office  staff, 

eighty  on  the  editorial  board,  forty  potential  photographers,  and  only  God  has 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Hal  Christopher,  Daily 
instructs  model. 


Manager,  Model  coed,  Jean  Toole,  of  the  Daily  Style  At  the  art  exhibit  .  .  .  Shirley  James  in  i 

Show  being  presented  today.  very  latest! 


Harry  Coon  plays  at  Scott  HaU  Night  Club. 


Langlois,  the  Lank,  and  Marilyn  Johnson. 


Drummer  Coon  hits  the  outfit  at  Night  Oul ' 


nie  Mae  swings  out  at  Second  Semester 
np. 


e,  two,  three  .  .  .  kick!    Arthur  Marray 
icers  lead  conga  at  stomp. 


The  Wool  Twins  fashion  black  and  white. 


lead  any  good  books  lately  1 
•ley  and  Joyce  VanCura. 


ur  next  question,  Miss  Gonzoff.' 
>f  essor  Quiz  at  Harris  Hall. 


What    fer!     Shirley    Jannotta,    model 
W.  I.  C.  spring  style  show. 


Attention!    Dick  Wernecke,  Barbara  Will 
and  Frank  Broad  strut  the  style. 


Q 


THE   fl  FTH   COLUMN   ^^^ 


'U^, 


£'/?£  CONFUSED.  Life  is  rushing  at  us  again.  First 
a  black  sedan  just  misses  us  on  Sheridan  road,  then  Hitler 
zooms  around  Europe,  and  now  the  flu-chill-cold  epidemic 
shoots  our  spy  system  to  hell.  We  feel  shattered  by  fate. 
Broken  on  the  wheel  of  life.  But  the  presses  must  roll.  We 
look  over  our  list  of  eight  dependables  .  .  .  the  fellows  who 
generally  kick  through  with  a  few  of  the  more  juicier  stories. 
But  they've  had  a  dose  of  nobility.  "Mustn't  squeal  on  the 
brothers,"  they  say,  and  frown  at  us  as  if  we  were  one  of  the 
lower  forms  of  gutter-rat.  And  us  on  the  wagon!  But  still 
they  do  this,  so  we  creep  dismally  to  the  Fifth  Column  box 
in  the  office  and  find  three  little  scraps  of  paper  with  obvi- 
ously disguised  handwriting  on  them  and  skulk  to  the  type- 
writer and  growl  at  editors. 

The  three  little  scraps  say  things  like  this: 

"Memo  to  interested  females :  or  Ladies  Pulleze  don't  stam- 
pede: Thad  Snell  (ATA)  has  no  particular  preference  when 
it  comes  to  dating — but  an  arrow  through  his  heart  or  an 
anchor  'round  his  neck  usually  gets  him."  Now  this  is  pretty 
feeble.  Thad  is  a  nice  boy,  but  we  used  his  name  last  month 
and  besides,  the  item  doesn't  SAY  anything.   We  read  on. 

"Stuck  with  pins":  blares  the  little  scrap.  "Mary  Pertkin 
(KA)  with  Don  Gustaffson's  (<I>MA) .  Georgia  Ware  (  FI  B<1>  I 
with  Dick  Baker's  ('I'AG).  Jean  Coapstick  (AF)  and  Dick 
Warneke  {^KW)  celebrated  their  first  (week's)  anniversary 
at  the  Panther  Room.  Turnabout:  What  Phi  Kappa  Sigma 
is  stuck  with  his  own  after  that  Theta  changed  letters?" 

Something  nice  just  happened  here  in  the  office.   We  didn't 


know  we  were  running  a  date  bureau.  But  the  phone  rang  and 
Waddles  answered  and  said,  "Yes.  Want  her  first  name? 
Last  is  spelt  'M-c-C-1-a-i-n.'  " 

But  back  to  the  little  scraps.  "Lois  Boon,  transfer  from 
Wells  and  Don  Clawson  ($K2)  have  just  started  a  platonic 
date  society.  Pete  George  ($Iv*Fl  and  Char  Gross  ( AOFI  ) 
are  new  members  in  good  standing." 

And  still  more  .  .  .  "Sylvia  Clemens  (KA)  is  coming  to 
breakfast"  .  .  .  !  !  .  .  .  "these  days  sporting  a  nifty  lei — could 
Honolulu  native  Paul  La  Benz  be  the  reason?  And  'tis 
rumored  that  Shirley  Stockwell  (AAA)  has  just  broken  an- 
other heart.  This  time  it's  Jimmey  Currey's  (2X)  who  is 
sending  her  penny-post-card-mash  notes.  Shirl  says  he's  just 
like  a  kid  in  his  teens." 

Now  the  old  memory  starts  clicking.  That  Shirley  stuff  re- 
minds us  of  the  Moose  K.  valentine  plaint  in  the  last  issue. 
Shortly  after  the  Parrot  hit  the  streets,  Moose  received  a 
little  valentine  with  the  inscription,  "The  Parrot  was  wrong. 
Love,  Shirley  (James)." 

Scrap  two  says,  "Alfred  (he's  still  ours)  Bauman  and  you 
know  who  are  still  you  know  whatting."    This  is  very  coy. 

Scrap  three  just  says.  "Your  column  stinks."  This  is  not 
very  helpful.    What's  more,  it  isn't  original. 

Bud  Pfister's  mother  says  that  Bud  (2N)  told  her  that  he's 
through  with  women.    Strong  words,  boy,  strong  words. 

And  you  all  know  about  Wally  Geidt,  so  that  clears  every- 
thing up  for  this  month. 
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The  Chicago  Phone  Book 

Time 

True  Confessions 

New  Masses 

Esquire 
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"A  Saga  in  Scarlet" 
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CARLETT  HOOD  leaned  back  casually  on  the  satin 
chaise  longue.  As  she  pressed  the  white  telephone  closer  to 
her  gardenia-like  cheek  she  let  her  eye  wander  about  the 
sun-filled  room.  It  was  so  nice  just  lying  there  and  listening 
to  Nikki  tell  her  his  hopes  and  plans.  These  last  few  weeks 
had  been  so  wonderful  since  she  had  met  him. 

She  could  still  see  how  he  had  looked  that  night  they  had 
met  on  the  path  in  Central  Park.  She  had  been  on  her  way 
to  a  cocktail  party  at  her  grandmother's  home.  Then  he  ap- 
peared and  right  away  she  knew  that  this  was  different.  They 
had  talked  for  a  moment  and  the  stars  in  the  sky  seemed  to  be 
brighter  then  than  she  had  ever  seen  them  before.  They  had 
parted,  without  looking  back,  forever  .  .  .  she  thought.  And 
then  when  she  got  to  the  party,  there  he  was,  handsome  and 
debonair,  in  his  dress  clothes,  standing  talking  to  her  grand- 
mother. 

She  had  walked  to  him  as  if  drawn  by  a  magnet  .  .  .  and 
stood  in  front  of  him,  young  and  glowing  in  her  clinging 
crimson  gown.  It  was  all  like  a  beautiful  dream.  She  could 
even  remember  every  word  they  had  spoken  that  first  night. 
He  told  her  his  eyes  meant  only  that  he  could  gaze  at  her 
loveliness;  his  ears  had  been  deaf  until  he  had  heard  her 
voice;  and  then  he  gathered  her  to  him  and  pressed  her  so 
close  that  she  could  feel  the  beat  of  his  heart. 

And  then  Mark  had  come  and  spoiled  everything.  Mark 
was  big  and  dependable.  He  was  in  the  lumber  business  and 
when  Scarlett  compared  him  to  Nikki  he  seemed  almost  crude. 
He  had  taken  her  away  from  Nikki  then,  but  soon  no  one 
would  ever  part  them  again.  For  next  Saturday,  in  the  quiet 
peace  of  the  little  church  around  the  corner,  Scarlett's  dreams 
would  come  true.  And  it  was  all  because  she  had  gone  to 
Grandma's  hateful  party.  Scarlett  snuggled  closer  to  the 
mauve  pillows  and  held  the  phone  tenderly.  "Goodby  darling," 
she  murmured. 
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Talk  of  the  Town 
Let  Them  Eat  Cake 

It  may  be  the  ivar  or  it  may  just  have  been  co-incidence, 
but  we  were  amused  at  the  little  incident  we  saw  when  we 
were  walking  down  Fifth  Avenue  the  other  day.  A  waitressish 
looking  blonde  was  carefully  carrying  a  bit  of  the  more  ex- 
travagant kind  of  French  pastry  out  to  a  tired  looking  dowager 
who  was  hidden  behind  a  barrage  of  French  poodles,  diamond 
chokers,  and  chauffeurs  in  a  waiting  Cadillac.  The  blonde 
one  had  almost  reached  the  open  car  door,  when  a  young 
harrassed  character  in  khaki  and  puttees  dashed  up,  grabbed 
the  gateau  glace,  and  sat  down  on  the  running  board,  eating 
hungrily.  As  we  passed  we  heard  him  mumbling,  "If  I  see 
another  bean,  I'll  desert."  It  makes  one  wonder  about  war 
and  the  bakery  business.   We  were  amused. 

THE  READER'S  DIGEST 
Book  Review  Section 

A  Review  of  the  recent  best-seller  "And  the  Red  Hoods  Rid- 
ing" by  Thomas  Wollf. 

Red-hooded  girl  with  food  for  aged  meets  beast  in  forest 
and  is  duped,  but  is  snatched  from  the  teeth  of  destruction 
by  forester  with  axe. 

MADEMOISELLE 

Fashions : 

its  .  .  .  CRIMSON  ON  THE  CAMPUS  I  !  I  I  I  I 

DID  YOU  KNOW 

Simply  everyone  is  going  Wild  about 
those  darling  new  Red  Capes  ^vith  the 
Fuzzy-wuzzy  hoods! 
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DID  YOU  KNOW 


DID  YOU  KNOW 


The  girls  at  Vassar  are  doing  the  very 
smoothest  thing.  They're  carrying  cookies 
in  gorgeous  little  braided  baskets.  And 
covering  them  with  pigeon  blood  red  ker- 
chiefs. 

One  of  those  new  smock  tucked,  hip-bind- 
ing, pencil-sleeved  scarlet  dinner  coats  will 
simply  wow  the  wolves. 

That  Kansas  U.  coeds  are  going  simply 
mad  over  little  grandma's  caps  made  to  be 
tucked   right   in  the  midst   of  your  col- 
legiate curls. 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Ahead  for  MILDNESS... for  BETTER  TASTE  and  COOLER  SMOKING 

...that's  what  smokers  Avant  these  days  and  Chesterfields 
are  quick  to  give  it  with  their  right  combination  of  the 
world's  best  cigarette  tobaccos... They  Satisfy. 

Everxii'here  you  look  you  see  those  friendly 
white  packages. .  .it's  the  smoker's  cigarette. 

CM£STERF/£iD 


Copyrighi  1941.  Licoett  &  Mve«s  Tobacco  Co. 


For   Tomorrow— 
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\ILL  snapped  out  the  light,  and 
lay  back  in  the  bed  drawing  deeply 
on  the  cigarette  he  had  just  lit.  He 
was  there  where  all  his  problems 
worked  themselves  out,  at  home  in  the 
darkness  of  his  own  room,  his  head 
resting  on  the  clean  fresh  pillow,  his 
body  pressed  into  the  depths  of  a 
comfortable  mattress  by  a  bulky 
patched  quilt.  He  was  in  a  familiar 
spot  there  in  the  darkness.  He  knew 
where  the  dresser  was,  and  the  picture 
of  his  girl,  and  his  closet,  and  school 
banners,  and  all  that  was  his  own. 
He  was  the  master  of  the  situation, 
safe  and  comfortable  within  his  own 
four  walls.  He  felt  free  to  let  his 
mind  wander,  to  think  and  plan  be- 
cause there  was  nothing  else  to  dis- 
tract him. 

Tonight  he  omitted  the  usual  chain 
of  thought  which  started  with  Jean  and  ended  on  some  battle- 
field. Tonight  he  didn't  even  try  to  avoid  the  thought,  the 
one  always  in  his  mind.  That  movie  tonight  and  what  he 
and  Jean  fought  about  afterwards  cinched  it.  He  had  to 
straighten  himself  out.  Tonight  for  the  hundredth  time  he. 
saw  German  planes  drop  bombs  on  London.  He  saw  wrecked 
homes  and  battered,  pathetic  little  children.  He  heard  peo- 
ple call  on  him  to  stop  Hitler.  He  saw  flags  waving,  and 
heard  patriotic  songs.  Big  guns  roared  at  the  audience,  and 
new  soldiers  were  carrying  rifles.  It  got  worse  every  day. 
He  felt  as  though  he  were  watching  a  play  in  which  he  was 
an  actor  who  didn't  know  his  lines  or  his  cue.  Was  he  sup- 
posed to  hate  the  Germans  and  want  to  stop  Hitler?  He  did. 
He  hated  the  Germans  when  he  saw  a  child  killed  and  a  home 
wrecked.  He  felt  ready  to  grab  a  gun  and  do  something  about 
it,  but  when  he  was  alone  he  felt  differently.  His  common 
sense  told  him  that  the  Germans  were  getting  the  same  treat- 
ment and  would  get  a  lot  more  if  the  English  could  manage  it. 
He  puffed  quickly  on  his  cigarette  and  watched  the  red  glow 
brighten  and  fade. 

And  then  that  picture  about  the  Jews  whom  Hitler  had 
tortured.  ...  He  was  madder  than  ever  then,  especially  when 
the  girl  was  killed.  But  then  he  lost  no  love  on  the  Jews 
either,  and  maybe  Hitler  had  a  good  reason,  and  maybe 
the  picture  was  a  lie.  How  could  he  be  sure?  No  fool  would 
swallow  all  the  ballyhoo  which  was  floating  around. 

Another  puff  on  the  cigarette  and  Bill  fumbled  for  the 
little  pig  ash  tray  on  the  table  beside  his  bed.  After  all,  what 
really  counted  was  his  life,  and  his  friends,  and  then  his 
country.  He  thought  an  awful  lot  of  his  own  hide,  even  if  he 
didn't  admit  it  to  anyone  else.    He  liked  it  here  at  home,  with 


JIM  TATE 

Entertains  a  predilection  for 
blondes  but  just  hung  his  pin  on 
a  l)runette.  Likes  his  women 
good-looking,  sincere  and  good 
dancers;  hut  says  his  hest  gal  is 
his  nia.  Likes  fat  old  women  be- 
cause he  finds  them  "interest- 
ing."   That's  Jim  Tate. 

Secretly  aspires  to  the  stage 
and  plays  around  with  a  type- 
writer but  is  registered  pre-med. 
Finds  the  spark  of  genius  most 
bright  around  4  a.  m.  unless  it 
happens  to  be  burning  at  the 
Colony  Club,  his  favorite  Chica- 
go nightspot. 

Called  eccentric  by  his  frat 
brothers — but  sophs  elected  him 
to  student  council.  A  Leetle  bit 
"different" — but  a  swell  guy. 


his  life  to  live  the  wav  he  wanted  to 
live  it.  Even  the  talk  of  Uncle  Sam's 
well-being  annoyed  him  at  times. 
The  big  boys  were  playing  chess  and 
he  was  one  of  the  pawns.  He  didn't 
have  a  thing  to  say  about  it,  and  he 
didn't  like  it.  Even  if  they  were  play- 
ing a  smart  game,  he  didn't  like  it. 
It  made  a  mess  of  his  life. 

He  contemplated  a  lot  on  what  the 
outcome  would  be  and  too  often  he 
could  see  himself  and  his  friends 
dragging  through  hell  with  guns  on 
their  shoulders.  It  gave  him  the  feel- 
ing of  "What's  the  use?"  Why  work, 
plan,  or  strive  to  better  yourself,  or 
make  a  place  for  yourself  in  the 
world  when  everything  is  planned  for 
you?  Maybe  under  a  white  cross 
somewhere,  and  maybe,  maybe,  a 
million  maybe's! 
Jean  got  touchy  tonight  when  he  showed  no  interest  in  her 
plans  for  them  when  they  finished  college.  How  can  you 
plan?  He  knew  that  more  and  more  he  was  living  from  day 
to  day  looking  no  farther  ahead  than  tomorrow.  More  and 
more  he  thought,  "Do  what  you  can  while  you  can  do  it." 
The  other  fellows  felt  the  same  way.  Too  often  he  heard, 
"I'm  going  to  have  one  helluva  good  time  this  summer.  Next 
year  we  might  be  at  war";  or,  "It's  too  bad  we  didn't  have  any 
snow  this  Christmas.  It  may  be  our  last  one  at  home  for  a 
long  time."  People  were  convincing  themselves  that  the 
worst  was  going  to  come,  and  even  tliough  Bill  tried  to  be- 
lieve otherwise  he  slowly  found  himself  changing. 

And  then  he  hated  himself  for  being  selfish  and  half 
cowardly.  Maybe  America  had  the  right  to  ask  him  to  do 
things  for  its  glory.  This  country  had  given  him  a  lot;  free- 
dom, and  education,  highways,  postofEces,  and  a  rather  rosy 
life.  He  had  got  a  lot  out  of  it.  He  thought  of  others  who 
had  nothing  in  life.  Why  should  they  want  to  help?  Yet, 
what  else  did  they  have  to  do?  He  had  a  lot  to  be  tliankful 
for,  and  yet  he  wasn't  willing  to  give  it  up.  Were  these  things 
just  a  loan,  a  loan  which  could  be  taken  back  at  any  time? 
If  tliey  were  going  to  take  back  his  loan,  and  if  thev  were  go- 
ing to  stop  Hitler,  let  them  start  now.  He  wanted  to  do  his  part 
now,  take  his  chance  no^v,  and  face  what  was  to  come !  Maybe 
he  could  really  live  again  after  it  was  all  over,  and  plan  ahead 
forever,  and  enjoy  life  leisurely,  assuredly.    Yes,  maybe. 

Bill  turned  on  his  side,  fumbled  for  the  ash  tray,  and 
pressed  his  out  cigarette.  He  pulled  the  patch-quilt  up  close 
around  him  and  made  himself  comfortable  to  sleep,  being 
sure  of  mother's  scrambled  eggs  and  bacon  in  the  morning 
and  nothing  else  beyond. 
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PURPLE      PARROT 


y^PiaUG  j^CTIVITY 

JvIOSTHWESTEM  UNIVERSITY 

BEING     INVESTIGATED   AND   CACT06RAPHED 

vvilliam'V.  ea^^ly 

EXPR-EJ"J"LY     FOB.    THE   PURPLE    PARROT 


legend: 

1.  Parking  here.  Good  lake  uieu)  _  Plaecked  houvly, 

2.  ir  huge  lake  piers _  No  waitin9_  di-tlo 
2(a) This  pie\r  same  as  above _butc.emev\t.  Coift-' 

3.  Observatory.  Open  ia.igKtiL(_Ho  prerequisites. 

4.  5hake5])e3re  G*-c(en6.  \dea\  but  daiAC\ev-aos, 

5.  Howes  Chapel.  OpsK  all  day.  Very  pvwate 

6.  Garrett  G»"cle.  Good,  except   ei/erg  hour. 

7.  WiHa^aPlace.Parklwa. 

8.  Parkivvg  lot.  Ko  ijLratcUw-a\\,  Xxlkee/ 

9.  TSescU    beM.cU.ea   £-(-fect\\)e  but   Kav<i. 

10.  Library  Garde/v^.  Atvv\ospkcre  but  dull. 

1 1 .  Sto  v\e  b  evraU.  Celd .  p  r Ivate  _  it&AL. 

12.  Cloew.  Lalfl.  alcov/e.  t^sird-sifln.elli/-  pn^. 

13.  Stovvfi  bcA^eW.  Coli,  but  cjstjj. 
14'.  LavsA/^  ooorL.    Secluded,  ciuswfc,,  c£5r«.-^-eu. 
IS.Parkiw^    lot^.  Mo  vieuj,   Gare^ulU  i^atcWecj 
Ife.PatrVf-iiA^.  View  ot  lake.    C'cfcy  police 

17.  G?oac3raiAql6  f^-c'w]-  Good  -?or  30  m^iA-utes 

18.  Scott  Ball^     Several   gtsccJ    loo^^es. 

19.  E^cellevcL  paiAkiiAfl^.    EnW  -frovw  alleuj. 
>-©->  To  WiWtte  ha^bev-,  N(?rtk,  6lvore. 
>-®->  To    West  cawpue,    bli'wd  streets. 
>-©>  To   Caivarii  Cew^-etary. 

^— ""^  Devvotes  WatcWw-eiAs   rout-es. 


Od 


'V^--^  >--     TB 


3  .^^H^^fe^%T 


v^. 


PREE.'    A  COWHIDE    MAP-C/«£k(EE. 
^o\i    ca«.   carry   vai>r  wo^i    ALWAYS.' 


/  -..<-..  ^/f  i^f^^  Ht/u-  ,V^  <;»^^^  «; 


/fc^5     ^2W^      U4^^ 


W 


,;^^^      ^^^^ 


^d/f^^ 


Ly  ^/^/.A^-^/.    ^^^^ 


/;^2^^/ 


^'O^^' 


/y^mi^'i^^A   ^^^^^^^^^ 


•■^ 


/>^  a 


Cy-^^^ 


•■/^/^  5. 


e^^'^'  'Va^A-^if  ^ 


'M^i 


^^ 


Waa 


Chorus 


-Mu 


Rehearsals 


Adelaide  Jobson  leading. 


l^I-J'l^ 


^!^Bm  Th<>  r1nwnh<>»t.    T»k«>  it.  T< 


X. 


ET  YOUR  FANCIES  RUN  rampant  this  spring  and  insist  on  a 
new  Easter  bonnet  created  especially  for  you.  If  you  lean  to  the 
feminine  by  all  means  a  flowered  hat  and  veil  are  )'our  destiny. 
Veils  no  longer  float  in  the  breeze,  but  tie  under  the  chin  and  help 
anchor  the  hat.  For  the  more  tailored  look,  select  a 
sailor,  bowler  or  off-the-face,  huge  brimmed  straw. 


TO  COMPLETE  YOUR  OUTFIT  there  is  nothing  more 
effective  than  hat  and  bag  to  match.  A  striped  sailor 
and  bag,  paisley  print  turban  ensemble,  or  scotch 
plaid  tam-o-shanter  and  pouch  bag  will  ensure  com- 
pliments galore.  Another  trick  to  ensemble  unity  is  a 
patent  leather  pill  box  hat  with  shoes  and  bag  also 
shiny.  White  blouse  and  gloves  will  add  the  contrast 
note.    (Hub  Women's  Shop) 


IF  YOU  ARE  PARTICULAR  whether  it  wiU  be  a  cluster 
of  violets  or  roses  adorning  your  turban,  why  not 
select  a  draped  jersey  of  gay  color  and  change  the  bouquet  to  suit 
the  occasion.  To  match  your  dress  of  gum  drop  colors,  natural, 
green,  orchid  or  blue  are  the  new  rayon  fabric  turbans  of  round 
robin  design.  By  the  way,  turbans  are  especially  meant  for  you 
with  pompadour  hair  style.    So  hurry  down,  (to  Milburns) 


HATS  THIS  SPRING  are  aimed  to  pay  jou  a  compliment.  Especially 

if  you  wear  a  large  cartwheel  of  natural  straw  with  colored  ribbon 

band.   Ideal  for  early  spring  this  hat  can  also  be  worn  on  the  hottest 

summer  days.    Do  brush  your  hair  up  on  the  sides 

^  „ad  wear  one  of  the  hats  that  cover  the  brow  with 

•''''  a  cluster  of  flowers  and  soft  veil.   You'll  feel  a  lift 

the   moment   you   step   into   the   millinery   section. 

(at  Carson  s) 

^^^  COLORS  THIS  SPRING  come  direct  from  the  garden. 
Parma-violet  steals  the  spotlight  in  straws  both  full 
brim  and  in  the  little  half-hats  of  flowers.  To 
brighten  the  costume  even  more,  ^vhy  not  try  pink  or  blue  acces- 
sories? From  Mexico  come  the  terra-cotta  reds  and  clay  tans 
seen  currently  in  straw.  In  case  it  should  look  like  rain,  carry  a 
plaid  or  colored  pocket  umbrella  (one  of  the  collapsible  variety  I 
which  unfolds  in  a  jiffy.  No  excuses  accepted  if  you  ruin  the 
chapeau!   !   !   (Field's) 

DON'T  FORGET,  the  1941  spring  hats  are  meant  to  make        -"*- 
you   look   your   prettiest.    We've   offered   a   few   sug- 
gestions, the  rest  is  up  to  you. 
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As  happy  a  combination  as 
saddle  shoes  with  sweaters 


COTVS 


14/^ 


rACE  POWDER 

with  Sub-tint  Cream 
Foundation 

Set   $1 

Coty's  Air-spun  face  powder 
and  Sub-tint  cream  founda- 
tion are  a  happy  combination 
and  right  for  spring.  Sub-tint 
is  a  cream  foundation  that 
keeps  your  makeup  smooth 
and  yet  it  is  not  drying. 
Air-spun  powder  clings 
naturally   and  lingers  long. 

First  Floor 


Rudolph,  the  Red 

( Continiied  From  Page  11) 

"it  is  difficult,    agreed  Biraie. 

As  the  difficulty  increased,  Rudolph 
continued  writing  letters  to  the  Daily. 
Once,  they  let  him  write  an  editorial. 
It  was  an  extremely  red  article.  The 
Daily  even  became  shocked.  Slightly 
horrified.  This  won't  do,  thought  the 
Daily,  we  shall  have  to  quiet  Rudolph. 

So  while  Rudolph  was  being  redder, 
strong  silent  forces  were  working  against 
him.  Birdie  found  another  man  who 
made  a  3.  and  belonged  to  a  fraternity. 
The  Daily  no  longer  printed  his  letters. 
When  Rudolph  read  the  5th  column  that 
revealed  all  these  things,  he  said: 

"You  can't  win." 

He  was  sorry  to  lose  Birdie,  and  he 
missed  seeing  his  name  in  print.  After 
a  while,  he  noticed  that  his  convertible 
hadn't  been  polished  in  months.  The 
whole  thing  was  desperate.  He  wished 
he  had  never  gotten  an  idea.  He  won- 
dered Avhy  all  this  had  happened  to  him. 
Lots  of  people  go  through  college  with- 
out getting  ideas,  thought  Rudolph.  Now 
that  I  realize  how  red  I've  been,  I  will 
never  read  an  editorial  again.  After  all, 
all  I  really  wanted  in  life  was  to  make  a 
3.  and  belong  to  a  fraternity. 

When  Rudolph  grew  up  and  gradu- 
ated, he  married  Birdie.  He  lived  in 
Evanston  and  took  the  eight  thirty  train 
to  La  Salle  street.  Saturday  night  was 
night  club  night.  Rudolph's  red  days 
were  never  mentioned  except  when 
Birdie  became  angry  with  him  for  being 
too  much  like  evervone  else. 


(/yl/ 


r^. 


fragrance  out-of- 
another-world  by 


Spray  Heaven-Sent  on  your 
spring  print  .  .  .  and  he'll  look 
to  see  if  you're  wearing  a  halo. 
Heaven-Sent,  celestial  fra- 
grance, to  surround  you  with 
a  heavenly  aura. 

New  series  for  beauty  and 
the  bath  in  star-scattered 
packages. 

Eau  de  Toilette  .  $1,  J1.75,  $3.25 

Dusting  Powder $1.25 

Bath  Oil $1.50 

Soap,  in  cloud  cakes,  bath  size.  $1 
Twin  complexion  cakes ....  85c 
Set  with  one  of  each  size  .  $1 .40 

First  Floor 


'SUong,  Bill.    Meet  ya  at  d'  rock. 
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HITLERES 

Dictatoris   Horribloris 


An  Excerpt  from  the  Gastroiiomical  Journal,  1940,  of 
Jerkes  Observatory 


Stevens  =^il 

STATE  STREET  CHICAGO 

Downstairs  at  Stevens 


^, 


F,  ON  A  CLEAR  NIGHT,  you 
should  happen  to  glance  up  into  the 
— thern  sky,  you  might  find  yourself 
face  to  face  with  a  face — the  constella- 
tion Dictatoris  Horribloris.  This  crazy, 
unnatural  grouping  is  approximately 
located  at  declination  plus  —  degrees 
and  right  ascension  —  hours.  The  phe- 
nomenum  which  gives  the  illusion  of 
hair  falling  across  a  man's  forehead  is 
due  to  the  almost  constant  stream  of 
comets  and  their  ensuing  tails  which 
race  madly  through  this  portion  of  the 
sky.  The  two  large  bodies  which  shine 
so  brightly  in  this  constellation  and 
serve  as  the  eyes  of  the  god  they  help 
to  represent  are  the  stars  Goeringi  and 
Goebbelso.  The  nine  inferior  bodies, 
dwarf  stars,  which  complete  the  picture 
are  known  as  asinines  because,  when 
astronomy  was  new,  there  was  much 
dispute  as  to  their  classification.  Some 
authorities  said  that  they  were  asteroids ; 
others  said  they  were  dwarf  stars;  one 
ancient  astronomer  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  they  looked  like  plain  old  holes  in 
the  primum  mobile  to  him.  And  so  it 
went,  but  most  of  the  important  star- 
gazers  held  to  the  belief  that  they  were 
asteroids,  and  there  was  no  disputing 
the  fact  that  there  were  nine  of  thm,  and 
so  they  became  known  as  asinines.  To- 
day we  know  them  to  be  dwarf  stars, 
and  this  peculiar  grouping  represents 
a  mustache. 

Ed.'s  note:  illustration  taken  from  an 
old  star  chart  by  Ptolemy. 
The  Myth 

Many  centuries  before  Christ  there 
was,  in  the  country  of  Arya,  a  god  that 
all  the  people  worshiped.  He  was  Hit- 
leres,  god  of  conquest,  and  he  lived  in 
a  magnificent  palace  overlooking  the 
Rhinestone  River  from  which  he  could 
view  the  entire  city  of  Boorlin,  the 
Aryan  capitol.  The  people  were  fond  of 
Hitleres  because  he  could  make  a  room 
look  swell  on  the  inside  just  by  slobber- 
ing on  the  walls  and  then  placing  little 
pieces  of  colored  paper  over  the  slobber. 


The  effect  Avas  completely  mediocre, 
and  in  Arya  mediocre  meant  swell!  They 
liked  him  too  because  a  book  he  had 
written,  a  book  of  colossal  scope,  was 
appearing  a  sentence  at  a  time  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Bund,  and,  believe  it 
or  not,  this  publication  was  distributed 
to  all  the  people  FREE!  What's  more 
he  had  given  the  country  a  new  deal  by 
having  all  the  cows  poisoned,  and 
thereby  exterminating  the  Joos.  You 
see,  once  upon  a  time,  Joos  were  swar- 
thy, incoherent  little  people  who  would 
haunt  Aryan  door-steps  as  dawn  was 
breaking  and  steal  the  cream  off  the 
milk. 

Yes,  Hitleres  was  the  man  of  the 
hour — then.  He  shot  the  people  all 
kinds  of  guff  and  they  listened  because 
he  was  the  only  person  in  Arya  who 
"vas  effer  in  Zinzinnati,"  which  proved 
that  he  had  really  been  around.  He 
told  the  people  of  Boorlin  that  Aryans 
were  the  only  people  in  the  world,  and 
this  was  true  (within  a  radius  of  fifty 
miles).  He  organized  a  Youth  Move- 
ment whose  purpose  was  to  teach  babies 
to  walk  and  mark  time  before  they  were 
twelve  months  old.  By  so  doing,  he  won 
the  undying  gratitude  of  millions  of 
young  mothers.  This  made  the  young 
fathers  mad  because  in  Arya  undying 
gratitude  meant  .  .  .  ,  and  so  they 
wrapped  Hitleres  up  in  his  own  propa- 
ganda and  ignited  him.  They  were 
burned  up  and  so  was  Hitleres. 

Hitleres'  only  mortal  remains  were 
crisp,  new  ashes,  but  the  smoke,  gases 
and  vapors  of  the  fire  rose  ever  upward 
into  the  heavens  until  they  had  reached 
the  coldness  of  outer  space.  There  they 
condensed  and  formed  the  constellation 
that  we  see  to  this  day— AN  ETERNAL 
WARNING  TO  ANYONE,  even  a  god, 
WHO  WOULD  GO  AROUND  WIN- 
NING THE  UNDYING  GRATITUDE 
OF  YOUNG  MOTHERS. 

By  George  Perry. 


Aloha 

heavenly  Hawaiian  dinner  dress! 

You'll  be  sensational  in  it  at  the 
first  summer  formal!  Yards  of 
lovely  Hawaiian  print  pique 
skirt  to  whirl  as  you  dance  .  .  . 
sleek  White  rayon  jersey  blouse 
with  long  full  sleeves — the  new 
drop  neckline.  Has  wide  girdle 
in  contrasting  jersey  ...  a 
pique  lei  just-for-fun!  Red, 
White  and  Green  or  Navy, 
White  and  Red.  10  to  16.     13.95 

Downstairs-State 

Chas.  A.  Stevens  &  Co. 
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PATTERNED     AFTER 
MEN'S      SHORTS 


by   Pauline    Gordon 

Very  gay  and  young,  styled  like 
your  brother's  shorts — even  to  the 
mock  yoke  outlined  with  red  feath- 
erstitching.  Pantie,  bra  and  match- 
ing girdle  of  elasticized  cotton 
striped  in  red  and  blue  on  tea  rose. 

Pantie  or  girdle    .  $2-95 

BRA   $1.00 


THE    LITTLE    SHOP     OF    CHARM 
1630  Orringfon  Ave.       •       Evanston 


NO! 


Not   alreatlv! 


Beta   Sigma  election 
can't  l>e  announced 

in  the  Mav  Parrot! 


SYLLABUS 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

any  recollection  of  the  massive  extent  of 
Wally  Geidt's  staff  .  .  .  and  so  to  work. 
Every  one  sat  around  on  the  green  metal 
desks,  put  their  feet  in  the  drawers, 
sipped  cokes  and  smoked  Phillip  Morris ; 
that  is,  every  one  except  Hank  Doering 
whose  close-cropped  hair  and  toothsome 
smile  were  seen  in  all  the  odd  corners  of 
the  campus  beaming  around  his  camera 
at  everything  from  Lunt  Administration 
Building  to  blond  Pi  Phi  pledges. 

The  weather  grew  colder.  The  leaves 
turned  brown,  and  the  lake  blue.  It  was 
a  marvelous  stimulant  to  the  Syllabus 
staff.  They  all  perked  up  and  took  a 
new  interest  in  life  and  in  their  little 
literary  and  pictorial  enterprise.  Marian 
Young  sent  out  little  unimpressive  penny 
post  cards  to  all  the  big  impressive  fra- 
ternities, sororities,  and  open  houses — 
and  to  some  not  so  impressive — making 
arrangements  for  the  house  pictures. 
Day  after  day,  E.  L.  Ray  climbed  under 
his  little  black  tent  and  viewed  row  on 
row  of  smiling  faces  upside  down.  "You 
in  the  yellow  sweater,  over  just  a  little. 
All  right,  will  the  first  row  please  lean 
back?  Come  on,  come  on,  a  little  more 
please."  Ah,  it  was  all  set.  He  lifted  one 
hand  and  pressed  the  little  bulb.  Then 
came  an  endless  succession  of  honorary 
societies,  class  commissions,  dance  com- 
mittees, and  publications,  all  squinting 
and  smiling  into  the  lense.  The  write- 
ups  from  all  these  houses  and  organiza- 
tions began  to  dribble  in  at  stagnant  in- 
tervals. It  was  nice  though  for  Hil  Con- 
roy,  editorial  director.  He  could  read 
it  at  a  leisurely  pace  and  then  hand  it 
over  to  Jean  Wilson  with  the  simple 
statement.  "Too  long — cut  so  that  it  will 
just  fit  into  ten  lines  at  sixty  picas." 
Jean  ^vould  reach  for  the  copy  and  go  off 
to  the  Hardy  Lounge  for  tea.  She  did  all 
her  cutting,  measuring,  and  her  counting 
in  there,  sprawled  before  the  fireplace 
with  a  plate  full  of  cookies. 

One  beautiful  day  in  October,  the 
Casanova  at  the  editors  desk  happened 
to  be  paging  through  a  book  of  layouts 
which  the  artist  at  Jahn  and  Olliers  had 
drawn  up  and  he  decided  that  he  needed 
some  color  shots  for  the  opening  of  each 
major  section  in  the  Syllabus.  What  a 
chance  for  glamorous  art  shots.  Imagine 
Lois  Emery  in  deep  scarlet  velvet  sur- 
rounded by  a  gray  haze  that  is  Deering 
Library  at  some  strange  and  unique 
angle  .  .  .  Shirley  James  Avrapped  in  a 
puff  of  blue  gauze,  the  white  foam  of 
Lake  Michigan  reaching  up  to  her.  With 
these  tantalizing  dream  visions  still  play- 
ing about  his  mind,  he  smiled  his  Pep- 
sodent  smile,  gazed  at  the  wall  with  misty 
eyes,  groped  for  the  telephone,  and  sum- 
moned the  photographer  to  hurry  right 
up  and  capture  his  dreams  of  color  and 


loveliness  and  set  them  down  on  a  page 
in  the  Syllabus,  vibrant  and  pulsating,  a 
tribute  to  Northwestern  beauty.  Then 
all  was  calm. 

For  two  months  a  file  of  juniors 
squatted  down  before  Ray's  over-growTi 
Kodak  and  put  forth  their  best  passport 
face.  Just  as  successively  these  same 
faces  began  to  turn  up  in  two  dimention- 
al  form  at  the  office  and  Mary  Blake 
methodically  pasted  them  along  on  a 
page  in  a  precise,  artistic  arrangement, 
stuck  a  tag  on  the  back  and  sent  them 
down  to  Jahn  and  Oilier.  Across  the 
room.  Hank  Doering  and  Carol  Jordon 
filed  candids  away  in  little  metal  boxes 
all  set  to  begin  the  make-up  for  the  rest 
of  the  book.  An  innumerable  group  of 
unkno^vn  faces  still  gathered  in  the 
offices  .  .  .  the  staff,  you  know. 

The  tempo  of  the  place  ^vas  gathering 
momentum.  It  ^vas  December.  About 
three  quarters  of  the  Syllabus  was  yet 
to  be  done,  and  the  staff  was  having  tea 
in  Hardy  Lounge.  Our  editor's  blood 
pressure  was  steadily  rising — two-hun- 
dred pages  due  before  the  last  deadline 
on  April  first.  Where  the  hell  was  the 
copy  and  all  the  photography  .  .  .  some 
dope  took  the  wrong  view  of  three 
beauty  queens  and  the  Technological 
Institute. 

At  Christmas  a  somber  silence  stilled 
the  cold  plaster  walls  and  remained  so 


until  the  beginning  of  the  ne^v  semester. 
Occasionally  though,  the  editor  and  Wal- 
ly Geidt  would  drop  in  with  a  few  loyal 
souls;  then  all  would  be  still  again.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  ne^\-  semester  all 
eighty  members  of  the  editorial  staff 
were  finally  gathered  together  in  one 
place  and  Eugene  L.  Ray  snapped  their 
picture.  Eugene's  place  is  always  such 
fun.  In  five  seconds  flat  not  one  staff 
member  could  have  been  found.  They 
were  off  to  make  themselves  pretty  .  .  . 
the  Junior  Prom  Avas  only  four  hours 
a^vay.  At  eight  thirty,  everybody 
Avhipped  off  to  the  Stevens  by  way  of  the 
Beachcomers  and  came  reeling  in  just  in 
time  to  see  Phyllis  Anderson  pronounced 
Queen  of  the  1942  Syllabus.  Wally 
Geidt  beamed.  Everyone  else  ^vent  down- 
stairs for  a  stiff  coke. 

About  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
a  very  sluggish  editor  struggled  out 
from  an  entangling  mess  of  sheets  and 
bed-comforters  and  peered  into  the 
brightness  through  two  bleary  slits  in 
his  face.  Do^^'n  in  the  south  quads, 
Phyllis  Anderson  also  slid  from  her  bed 
and  squinted  out  her  window.  The 
psychology  lab  across  LTniversity  Place 
wabbled  at  her.   In  less  than  three  quar- 
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ters  of  an  hour,  Phyllis  and  Gordy  were 
on  their  way  to  Chicago  in  Jack  Roper's 
car.  They  clanked  down  the  outer  drive, 
sped  on  through  two  red  lights  and 
pulled  noisily  up  in  front  of  Marshall 
Field's.  There,  garbed  in  two  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  pale  turquoise  chiffon 
and  menaced  by  priceless  antiques  and 
blinding  flood  lights,  Phyllis  smiled  for 
the  full  page  color  photo  that  was  to 
adorn  the  Syllabus  beauty  section.  Seven 
hours  later,  two  exhausted  people  came 
rattling  back  up  the  outer  drive  toward 
Evanston. 

All  was  confusion  in  the  Syllabus 
office.  Mary  Blake  was  cursing  two  staff 
members.  Woody  Voss  scattered  papers 
about  looking  for  some  lost  pictures  of 
the  R.  O.  T.  C.  Marian  Young  and 
Marilyn  Hagen  were  frantically  phoning 
the  publicity  office  for  some  pictures  of 
the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Dentistry. 
Warren  Johnson  was  wrestling  with  two 
basketball  candids,  and  Sherrilyn  Saurer 
couldn't  find  the  prize  candid  of  a 
wrestler  taking  a  shower.  Wally  Geidt 
relaxed  at  his  desk  with  his  overcoat 
collar  turned  up  high  about  his  neck. 
Vernon  Wagner  typed  out  some  bills  at 
another  desk.  Mary  Ellen  Sams  and 
Harry  Boetcher,  two  recruits  from  the 
Parrot,  sat  over  in  another  part  of  the 
room  conferring  profoundly  over  the 
advertising  section  and  two  lime  cokes. 
Strange  people  kept  wandering  in  and 
out  with  late  club  pictures  and  awful 
copy  scrawled  in  ink.  Jean  Wilson  man- 
aged to  gather  it  up  bit  by  bit  when- 
ever she  found  a  few  moments  to  slip 
away  from  Hardy  Lounge.  At  the  far 
end  of  the  office.  Gordy  was  busy  stick- 
ing pasters  on  the  backs  of  forty  fra- 
ternity candids  that  lay  in  disarray  upon 
his  desk  before  sending  them  down  to 
the  engravers  at  the  publishing  company. 
The  turmoil  mounted.  Layouts  were 
changed.  Copy  had  to  be  rewritten. 
There  was  a  fight  over  who  would  have 
to  count  words.    Each  write  up  must  fit 


perfectly  into  the  space  allotted  to  it. 
April  came  steadily  and  ominously 
nearer.    It  was  hell. 

March  twenty  eighth  arrived  in  a 
flood  of  sunshine.  The  last  write  up, 
the  last  candid  shot,  and  the  last  paid  ad- 
vertisement still  unpaid  for  was  sent 
down  to  the  publishers.  The  editor  went 
to  sleep  face  down  on  his  desk,  pushing 
his  nose  into  a  little  flat  mess.  Mary 
Blake  shambled  back  to  the  D.  G.  house 
and  collapsed  in  the  hall,  and  Jean  Wil- 
son went  into  the  Hardy  Lounge  for  tea. 
The  place  was  entirely  deserted.  Once 
more  tranquility  crept  quietly  into  the 
office. 

For  the  next  few  weeks,  all  was  gay. 
The  curtains  flapped  in  the  spring  breeze. 
The  page  proofs  were  back  from  the 
publishers.  The  few  remaining  staff 
members  lounged  lazily  about  in  swivel 
chairs  and  checked  over  the  proofs,  cor- 
recting mispelled  names  and  painting 
pants  on  swimming  pictures.  The  gal- 
leys were  looked  over  and  sent  back.  So 
life  went  leisurely  on  until  the  middle  of 
May  when  the  staff  held  its  annual  party 
and  awarded  the  service  medallions.  Two 
hundred  and  forty  people  received 
medallions  for  the  devotion  and  labor 
they  so  lavishly  expended  on  the  Syl- 
labus. There  was  a  moment  of  silent 
prayer.  Two  days  later,  a  truck  full  of 
Syllabii  arrived  load  by  load  they  were 
carried  up  to  the  business  office.  The 
notice  in  the  Daily  resulted  in  a  mad. 
scrambling  crowd  pushing  themselves  up 
to  the  business  staff  and  demanding  a 
Syllabus  on  the  spot.  House  representa- 
tives staggered  off  under  the  weight  of 
a  stack  of  year  books.  As  soon  as  one 
office  worker  collapsed,  a  fresh  one 
stepped  into  place.  And  so  the  day 
finally  ended  and  the  sun  dropped  from 
sight  behind  the  North  Shore  tracks.  It 
was  tivilight.  In  back  of  the  filing  cab- 
inet in  the  office  was  shoved  a  dirty  old 
poster.  .  .  .  Identify  these  legs  and  ivin 
a  free  Syllabus. 


THE 

GRrESOME 

ANGLE 


Ct  GROUP  OF  PEOPLE  FEEL  akin 
to  birds  and  bees  and  croci  on  the  campi. 
Others  don't — they  wear  rubbers. 

Spring  has  many  angles,  mostly  ob- 
tuse. The  most  angular  thing  about 
spring  is  its  annuality.  The  following 
opinions  were  brought  out  by  confiden- 
tial chats  and  other  instruments  of  tor- 
ture. 

B.  J.  Schumann:  "Spring,  unrelated 
to  Phi  Psis,  is  O.K." 

Peggy  Grest:  "Rain  or  shine,  I  want 
to  graduate." 

Frank  Peddy:  "This  puts  me  in  a 
spot." 

Harrie  Hall :  "A  time  to  make  up  for 
time  lost  thinking  about  it." 

Jack  White:  "Spring  is  a  great  philo- 
sophical venture.  It  brings  forth  a  new 
surge  of  life.  Life.  The  sunlight  re- 
veals all  the  winter  things  in  the  raw. 
All  the  little  maggots  are  coming  out 
of  their  cocoons;  besides  there's  enough 
mud  on  this  campus  without  having  it 
underfoot." 

Mel  Weichert:  "Definitely  happy;  oh, 
so  happy!" 

Dud  Cutler:  "Spring  is  the  time  when 
conservatives  become  disconservative. 
Studious  gents  come  out  of  the  moss 
(this  doesn't  concern  me).  Spring 
brings  out  the  greenness  of  other  pas- 
lures.  I  am  open  for  suggestions.  Call 
Greenleaf  9798." 

John  Harpham:  "Spring  is  nice.  I 
like  it  especially  when  it  comes  after 
winter  .  .  .  just  a  habit." 

Albert  Butherus:  "Spring  is  a  lovely 
season.  I'm  really  just  an  average  guy. 
I  can't  be  academic  about  grass  and 
trees  and  girls — but  they  are  pretty. 
Things  are  really  booming  for  me. 
Everything  blossoms — especially  in 
Missouri.  I  think  Spring  is  the  sweater 
season  for  girls,  or  is  this  life.  I  can't 
help  it,  it's  just  the  way  I  am.  Right 
now  I  am  reaping  a  harvest  of  winter 
investments.  I'm  just  an  ordinary  guy. 
I  just  want  to  be  on  top.  Of  course, 
I've  always  been  ..." 
East  Quad: 

"The  flowers  that  bloom  in  the 
Spring,  tra  la! 
Have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 
I'm  engaged  to  marry  a  horrid  old 
thing 
With  a  carricature  of  a  face." 

Phil  Murphy:    " " 

— Deedee  and  Mardel 
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NEW... a  CREAM  DEODORANT 

^fely 
STOPS   un^-arn.    PERSPIRATION 


l-^arroti 


eef5 


1.  Does  not  harm  dresses,  does 
not  irritate  skin. 

2.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used 
right  after  shaving. 

3.  Instantly  checks  perspiration 
^  to  3  days.  Removes  odor  from 

perspiration,keeps  armpits  dry. 

4.  A  pure,  white,  greaseless.stain- 
less  vanishing  cream. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the 
Approval  Seal  of  The  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Laundering 
for  being  harmless  to  fabric. 


Florsheim  bought 
Some  little  calves 
Such  winsome 
Little  dogies 
Their  skin  was  soft 
As  kittens  ears 
So  now  they're 
Florsheim  Brogies 


SECHLER'S 

"THE  FLORSHEIM  SHOP' 

1616  Orrington 
Evanston 


ARE       YOU 

ACT     NOW  ! 

Enroll  for  the  Spring 
term  at  N.  U.'s  most 
popular  West  Campus 
Nite  Club. 

"Where  Those  Who 
Know,   Go-'' 

Music  on  the 
Solid  Side  by 

Professor 

HOWDY  WEAVER 

And  His  Band 

CLUB 
DEL -SHORE 

NO  COVER  NO  MINIMUM 

Just  West  of  McCormick  on  Dempster 


Frank  Sayles  — 

Franklin  Newton  "Blissful"  Sayles, 
Draftee  No.  725,  is  the  White  Hope  of 
the  Phi  Mu  Delta  House  and  high  man  on 
the  Parrot  art  staff,  batting  out  illustra- 
tions and  cartoons  in  inspired  moments 
...  Is  named  for  Ben  Franklin  and 
Isaac  Newton  .  .  .  hails  from  Schenec- 
tady, New  York,  where  he  slaved  two 
years  in  art  school  before  coming  to 
N.  U.  on  a  Speech  scholarship  .  .  . 
worked  as  assistant  muralist  on  the  horti- 
culturist building  for  the  World's  Fair 
and  painted  "growing  things,  such  as 
wilted  sunflowers,  etc.,  in  backgrounds 
.  .  .  also  did  the  Venus  on  the  Half- 
shell  mural  in  the  Holgate  House  wreck 
room  .  .  .  has  done  rocks  and  things 
for  a  geology  text  book  company  and 
once  won  first  prize  in  a  national 
architectural  contest  with  a  plan  for 
a  summer  lodge  .  .  .  has  been  seen 
in  and  around  New  York  with  Susie,  a 
John  Powers  Model,  and  the  word  debu- 
tante brings  to  mind  the  afternoon  he 
called  on  a  young  lady  on  Fifth  Avenue 
and  was  sent  to  the  servant's  entrance  by 
the  butler  .  .  .  recalls  with  a  doleful  ex- 
pression his  rooming  experience  with 
Conroyr  and  Langlois,  particularly  the 
hours  he  spent  locked  in  the  clothes 
press  and  the  moments  of  suspense  dur- 
ing which  he  stole  his  own  cigarettes 
.  .  .  what  he  gains  with  his  artistic  sense 
he  lacks  in  artistic  temperament,  and 
this  worries  him!  .  .  .  loves  hot  tamales 
with  a  purple  passion,  also  Professor 
Cornog  and  Roberta  Shinn  .  .  .  collects 
dry  points  ...  a  happy-go-lucky  guy 
(as  his  nickname.  Blissful,  fully  im- 
plies I  Frank  aspires  to  be  a  theatrical 
producer  .  .  .  was  heard  to  remark  after 
pulling  a  boner  and  causing  three  Sables 
to  sail  haughtily  out  of  Scott  Hall,  weel, 
there  goes  three  more  endowments  shot 
to  hell  .  .  .  blond,  with  an  ever-ready 
smile,  he  can  be  found  most  any  time 
studying  the  flora  and  fauna  in  and 
around  the  Parrot  office  .  .  . 
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An  honest  professor  named  Morse 

Would  lecture  until  he  ivas  hoarse, 

For  try  as  he  might 

He  never  could  write 

A  five  dollar  text  for  his  course. 

—Pelican. 


"Is  your  daughter  in  tonight?" 
"No,  and  get  out  and  stay  out." 
"But  I'm  the  sheriff." 
"Oh,  I'm  sorry.    Come  in,  I  thought 
that  was  a  Sigma  Nu  pin." 


"I  saw  the  first  act,  but  not  the 
second." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  couldn't  wait  that  long.  It  said  on 
the   program   two    years    later." 


"Are  you  the  girl  who  took  my 
order?"  asked  the  impatient  gentleman 
in  the  cafe. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  waitress 
politely. 

"Well  I'll  be  damned',  he  remarked, 
"you  don't  look  a  day  older." 


cJhe  [Purple  LParrot 
takes  pride  in  announcing 

BETA     SIGMA     ELECTIONS 


The  Purple  Parrot 


May,  ig^i 
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SLAfK  SUIT 


it  95 

Sherman  shop 

615  DAVIS    STREET 
EVAN5T0N 


GOING    WEST 
YOUNG    MAN 


DROP  IN  AT  THE 
SMART  NEW 


FEATURING 

PEE  WEE  JOHNSON 

AND 

HIS  ORCHESTRA 

Come  and  Enjoy 

An  Inexpensive 

Good  Time 

Friday  —  Saturday  —  Sunday 
Nights 

DEMPSTER  AND   WAUKECAN    RDS. 


THE    MORNING    AFTER 


iP, 


KVE  GOT  A  NIFTY  BATCH  of 
advertisers.  "Come  dine  and  dance" 
they  entreat.  Are  you  persuaded?  Do 
you  find  yourself  lured  into  the  "homey 
atmosphere,"  the  "place  where  smart 
people  gather,"  the  "hot  spot?" 

To  begin  with,  have  you  tried  South 
Seas,  known  to  alums  as  Pago  Pago? 
Have  you  heard  the  waterfall?  Counted 
the  surfboards  on  the  wall?  Creaked 
in  the  cane  and  reed  chairs?  Did  you 
like  it?  And  have  you  tried  their  mar- 
velous uncooked  hamburger  sandwiches 
with  raw  onions?  Want  to  go  there 
again?  Well,  what's  stopping  you?  .  .  . 
and  tell  your  friends. 

And  the  Del  Shore.  Do  you  go  there? 
Lots  of  people  do.  It's  near-by,  just  a 
minute  out  of  Evanston.  And  the  Cam- 
pus ...  on  Dempster  and  Waukegan. 
Pee  Wee  Johnson  has  supplanted  Don 
Ward,  and  is,  as  the  advertising  saying 
goes,  "packing  them  in."  Pee  Wee  has 
worked  around  Chicago  for  a  long  time 
and  really  has  a  good  show  cooked  up. 

Out  around  the  same  territory  is 
Schramm's,  of  course.  This  place  is 
listed  as  the  "predecessor  to  Scott  Hall." 
We  like  Ma's.  We  always  have,  we 
always  will.  Saddle  shoes,  sweaters, 
costumes,  formals,  bathing  suits  .  .  . 
anything  goes  and  nobody  cares.  Inci- 
dentally, get  out  there  early  if  you  want 
any  bock.  There's  a  run  on  the  stuff 
.  .  .  and  how! 

It's  Villa  Demetre  for  barbecues  and 
french  fries  and  toasted  buns  and  relish. 
Chicken,  beef,  pork,  ham  .  .  .  try  them 
all.  They  melt  in  your  mouth,  and  those 
of  you  from  the  middle  west  and  south- 
east will  think  of  home  and  love  it.  ] 
Better  than  anything  you've  eaten  be- 
fore. Juicier,  more  tender,  and  inex- 
pensive. It's  the  meeting  place  for  the 
whole  gang  from  the  North  Shore.  i 

Then   out  to   Howard  street  and  the  i 
Bar  0'  Music.    Drinks  with  intriguing 
names  .  .  .  "Vicious  Virgin,"  "Shark's  j 
Tooth,"  "Black  Sailor"  .  .  .  music  that's 
really  there,  novelty   songs,   and   mobs  | 


of  people.  Sorta  dark,  sorta  crowded, 
sorta  atmosphery.    Sorta  nice. 

Ricardo's  on  Rush  street  is  rather 
gay.  Good  food,  good  liquor,  .  .  .  and 
Ricardo.  He's  worth  the  price  of  admis- 
sion. Black  wavy  hair,  gay  sport  jackets 
and  ties  and  flowing  kerchiefs  .  .  . 
Ricardo's  on  the  colorful  near  North 
side  of  Chicago  where  the  "twain"  meet. 

Up  on  Sheridan  road  a  way  is  the 
Town  House.  Everybody  sees  it  on  the 
way  to  the  loop  .  .  .  indirect  lighting. 
Venetian  blinds  and  very  neat.  You 
can't  go  wrong  to  stop  here  anytime  you 
pass  .  .  .  the  gang  is  always  well  repre- 
sented. 

A  newcomer  to  our  ranks  (of  adver- 
tisers) is  Van's  on  Dempster.  At  this 
little  spot  T-bone  steaks  and  chicken 
(V2)  are  served  at  very  low  prices.  It's 
the  real  thing  for  inexpensive,  good 
food. 

There  are  a  few  other  places  that 
we'd  like  to  recommend  for  an  evening's 
entertainment.  The  remodeled  Pub  on 
Rush  street  and  Delaware  is  new  and 
different.  Fish  nets  with  lobsters  cling- 
ing to  the  cord  are  hung  in  the  windows 
and  an  oyster  bar  and  a  sea  food  restau- 
rant have  been  added  to  the  old  place 
with  the  sawdust  covered  floor  .  .  .  Jim- 
my still  officiating  at  the  bar  ^vith  his 
usual  efficiency.  Abbott  Hall  is  repre- 
sented there  every  evening. 

A  few  doors  down  the  street  another 
remodeling  job  has  made  Tony's  909 
Club  an  all  right  place.  A  cellar  has 
been  added  to  the  congenial  club  room 
upstairs. 

Use  these  suggestions  well,  mix  lib- 
erally (but  take  it  easy)  and  we  guar- 
antee perfect  results  and  wonderful 
evenings. 


"Why    did    Mahatma    Gandhi    leave 
college,   Simon?" 

"All  the  girls  wanted  his  pin.  Eva." 


SINGULAR  QUESTION 

If  all  the  co-eds  in  the  world  that 
didn't  neck  were  gathered  in  one  room, 
what  would  we  do  with  her? 


.  .  .  The  preacher  finished  his  sermon 
with   "All   liquor   should   be  thrown   in 
the  river."  and  the  choir  ended  bv  sing- 
ing "Shall  We  Gather  by  the  River?" 
— Anahst. 

"Say,  haven't  you  been  engaged  to  me 
before  somewhere?" 

"Well,  er,  er,  you  certainly  seem  to 
have  a  familiar  rins'.  ' 
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Clerk:  "Yes  sir,  that  medicine  sure  is 
powerful.  Best  stuff  we  have  for  the 
liver.    Make  )fou  peppy." 

Customer:  "Well,  can  you  give  me 
any  specific  reference?  I  mean  people 
or  a  person  who  has  taken  said  medicine 
with  good  results?" 

Clerk:  "Well,  there  was  a  man  living 
next  door  to  us  who  took  this  liver 
medicine  three  years." 

Customer:  "Well,  does  it  help  him?" 

Clerk:  "He  died  last  week." 

Customer:  "Oh,  I  see." 

Clerk:  "But  they  had  to  beat  his  liver 
with  a  stick  for  three  days  after  he  died 
before  they  could  kill  it." 

— ExcJuinge. 

The  best  lines  of  most  musical  shows 
are  the  curves. 

Joe:  I  can't  eat  this  soup. 

Waiter:  Sorry,  I'll  call  the  manager. 

Joe  (to  manager)  :  This  soup,  I  can't 
eat  it. 

Manager:  I'll  take  care  of  it  at  once. 
Call  the  chef. 

Joe  (to  chef)  :  For  gosh  sakes,  I  can't 
eat  this  soup! 

Chef:  What's  the  matter  with  it? 

Joe:  No  spoon.  — Jester. 

More  pedestrians  are  crossing  streets 
safely  nowadays — sneaky  bunch. 

"I  have  just  obtained  a  position  as  a 
stenographer  for  a  Wall  Street  bache- 
lor." 

"Wonderful,  dear.  That's  a  false  step 
in  the  riaht  direction ! "' 


"So  you  didn't  enjoy  yourself  at  the 
masquerade  ball  last  night?" 

"No,  the  guy  that  brought  me  home 
was  one  of  those  'Minute  Men' ! " 


You  Did  Love  Your 

DULY 

Didn't  You? 

Watch  for  the 
1941   Version  of  the 

Dilly  Northwestern 

in  the  May 
PURPLE   PARROT 


IN      THE      DRAKE      HOTEL 


.  .  .  V_  WO  shops  where 
you  will  find  the  finest  mer- 
chandise obtainable  and 
where  the  newest  styles 
appear  first  .  .  .  Our  prices 
never  seem  exorbitant  to 
those  accustomed  to  the  best. 


NORTH      MICHIGAN      AT      OAK 


D 


uring  Your  Vacation  Months 

INE 
ANCE 

Also— 

ROMANCE 

—  in   the  — 
Delightful  Background 
of  the 


(Northwestern's  Summer  Rendezvous) 
Lincoln  at  Pratt  Blvds.,  Lincolnwood 

Phone  Towers  2199  or  1502  for  your  reservation 
Steve  Cannon,  Mgr. 
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spend  your  Spring  Hours 
.   .    .    with   a   Coke  Date 

at  .   .  . 
you   know   the   address 

GO 


To    the 


VILLA 
DEMEIRE 

1657  Sheridan  Road 
WILMETTE,  ILLINOIS 


Famous  for 
Hamburgers 

•       •       • 


RED    RIDING    HOOD 


(Continued  fr 
DID  YOU  KNOW 


page  22) 


That  the  VERY  lat- 
est thing  in  suits  is 
a  plaid  in  Riding 
Hood  Red,  Wolf 
Gray,  Ax  Handle 
Tan  and  Grand- 
mother Lavender. 
Terribly  terrific 
with  the  Stags. 

CHICAGO  PHONE  BOOK 

Hoode,  Miss  R.  R.,  234  Creighton 
Court,  Winnetka  6728 

Wolfe,  Mr.  Crew  L.,  343  Toid  Ave., 
Boiwyn,  673Q 

Hoode,  Grandma.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Har- 
rington 254 

Forester,  Mr.  Manley,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4, 
Barrington    538 

TIME 

Smiling  broadly  for  the  gentlemen  of 
the  press  last  week,  cinemactress  "Red" 
Hoodde  related  her  horrorstory.  Miss 
Hoodde  was  in  Lansing,  Michigan  last 
week  visiting  her  former  husband,  cine- 


magnate  R.  Rydinge.  It  seems  that  when 
she  ivas  coming  home  from  the  local 
foodery  with  some  cocktail  crackers  for 
the  elderly  Mrs.  Ryding  she  was  ac- 
costed by  a  town  gangbuster  Officer 
O'Ryan  known  to  the  localyokels  as  "The 
Wolf."  O'Ryan  mistook  her  for  a  shop- 
lifter he  had  been  trailing  for  some  time 
and  put  her  in  the  Lansing  bastille  for 
a  couple  of  hours  until  a  Mr.  Woods 
who  reads  the  cinemags  recognized  her 
and  she  was  released.  "It  was  good 
publicity,"  gagged  Miss  Hoodde. 

TRUE  CONFESSIONS 

Dear  Mr.  McFadden:  I  was  so  young. 
Just  a  little  girl.  I  didn't  know  he  was 
a  wolf.  His  eyes  burned  into  mine  and 
raked  my  budding  form  like  hot  coals. 
He  was  there  in  Grandma's  house  when 
I  took  the  weekly  case  of  beer  to  her. 
Sitting  on  Grandma's  bed.  I  should 
have  been  warned  by  that.  But  I  was 
young.  And  I  had  on  my  new  red 
sateen  dress  with  the  hood.  I  was 
young.  And  mother  was  letting  me  run 
a  little  wild.  I  felt  his  hot  breath  on  my 
cheek  and  my  knees  shook  and  my  head 
throbbed.  A  million  needles  pierced  my 
spine.  But  I  was  saved.  The  door  crashed 
before  two  strong  fists  and  Jack  came  in 
from  Local  No.  4,  swinging  his  fireman's 
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ax  before  him.    I  was  so  young.    And 
Jack  was  so  big  and  strong. 

NEW  MASSES 

Little  RED  Riding  Hood  will  address 
the  Bakers  Union  this  week  on  Cookies 
and  How  to  Get  Them  Through  to 
Grandma.  Miss  Hood  is  the  heroine  of 
the  terrorizing  strike  of  two  years  back, 
in  which  she  ran  the  picket  line  and 
saved  her  fellow  workers  from  starva- 
tion. 

ESQUIRE 

It  was  gloomy.  Joe  couldn't  stand  this 
much  longer.  Just  trees  and  grass  and 
field  mice.  He  kicked  a  piece  of  bark 
along  the  ground  and  ran  his  knarled 
fingers  through  his  hair. 

He  wished  he  were  home  and  before 
his  fire  with  a  glass  in  his  hand  and 
Susan  stirring  something  at  the  stove. 
He  looped  the  rope  under  his  arm 
around  the  pile  of  wood  and  slung  his 
ax  over  his  shoulder  and  dragged  the 
logs  along  the  path. 

Suddenly,  he  heard  a  sound,  like  a  fist 
hitting  soft  flesh.  The  bushes  on  his 
right  swayed  and  clumps  of  dirt  flew 
from  between  the  leaves.  "That'll  hold 
you,"  he  heard,  and  then  again  the  sound 
of  a  fist  hitting  flesh. 

In  a  flash,  he  disentangled  the  rope 
and  grabbed  his  ax,  leaped  into  the 
shrubbery  and  saw  a  girl's  face,  sweet 
and  plain,  looking  up  at  him.  Behind  her 
stood  a  brute  of  a  creature  .  .  .  Jim  Wolff, 
village  drunk.  In  a  rage,  Joe  swung  the 
ax  and  split  the  shaggy  skull,  watching 
the  brains  tumble  to  the  green  grass. 

God,  it  was  gloomy.  Joe  wished  he 
were  home  before  the  fire  with  a  glass 
in  his  hand  and  Susan  stirring  something 
on  the  stove. 


"My  feet  hurt." 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"Ive  been  biting  my  nails  again." 

Co-ed — "Oh,  professor,  whatever  do 
you  think  of  me  now  that  I've  kissed 
you?" 

Professor — "You'll  pass." 

— Scope. 


To  Join  the  Only 
Student  -  Faculty  Owned 


Nortl 
Shore 


:  COOPERATIVE 


833  Foster  St. 


Book 
Store 


UNI.  6777 


Books 
Supplies 


Stationery 
College  Jeivelry 


ikh*    Just  down 

the  road  away  . 


Slop  in  at  the  sign  of  fine,  good  food  served 

in  double  quick  time. 
Order  your  favorite  snack,   and  enjoy  an 

atmosphere  sublime. 


The   end   of  a   perfect  dar(t) 


6935      SHERIDAN      ROAD 

FIVE    MINUTE   DRIVE    FROM    EVANSTON 


,o':;"Ave.  CHICAGO 

AMPLE    PARKING  SPACE 
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NEW  AND  SPACIOUS 
LOCATION 

for 

QUINLAN  RECORD 
SERVICE 


1148  CENTRAL  AVENUE 
WILMETTE 

Telephone  Wilmette  568 


One  of  the  largest 
selections  of  popular 
and  classical  records 
on    the    North    Shore 


RCA  VICTOR  DEALER 


A.  D.  CUNNINGHAM  &  SON'S 


ICE  CREAM 


WE  SPECIALIZE 
IN  SERVICE 

TO 

FRATERNITIES  and  SORORITIES 

Uni.  3220  Evanston,  III. 

AMBassador  2633 


SOUP  and  FISH 

and 


AFTER  DISCOVERING  the  approach 
of  the  formal  season,  I  went  around  for 
several  days  brooding  on  the  matter 
until  some  of  my  closer  friends  began 
to  inquire  cautiously  as  to  what  I 
thought  of  the  market,  and  suggest  in  a 
studiously  off-hand  manner  all  sorts  of 
stomach  relief  pills  and  coffee  substi- 
tutes. For  a  person  as  sensitive  as  I, 
one  who — after  years  of  bitter  condi- 
tioning— visibly  flinches  at  the  merest 
insinuation  of  financial  or  stomach  un- 
rest this  line  of  questioning  seemed 
thoroughl)'  inquisitorial.  I  decided  to 
stop  brooding  and  act.  I  would  bring 
my  dress  suit  out  of  the  attic  and  see  if 
it  had  to  go  to  the  cleaners  again  this 
year. 

With  great  reluctance  and  even  a 
certain  amount  of  self-induced  temerity 
(a  thing  which  I  possess  in  very  small 
doses)  I  got  out  a  box  of  kitchen  match- 
es and  Avent  upstairs.  I  finally  found 
the  loathsome  thing,  after  an  exasper- 
ating beating  on  the  shins  by  the  horde 
of  inanimate  pixies  that  I  have  accumu- 
lated in  my  attic.  (Like  Aunt  Amanda's 
chaise  longue — that  damned  chair ! ) 
The  suit  was  dustier  than  a  mummy  and 
not,  I  thought,  as  well  preserved.  I  shook 
^vhat  appeared  to  be  a  mouse's  nest  out 
of  it  and  took  it  downstairs,  deciding 
that  I  could  get  by  again  this  year  with- 
out financing  the  cleaner's.  If  I  just 
shook  the  wrinkles  out  good.  .  . 

But  then  nothing  the  human  mind  can 
devise  ever  ;vill  make  a  tail  coat  look 
presentable  any^vhere  but  in  the  movies. 
(And  look  at  the  salaries  those  guys 
get!)  This  is  one  of  my  major  objec- 
tions to  strictly  formal  dress:  It  looks 
so  damned  silly!  Many  a  gentleman 
I've  seen  stooping,  bowing  or  bending 
— unorthodox  as  such  postures  may  be 
in  modern  living — and  achieving  tlie 
effect  of  some  bird  of  prey  about  to 
^ving  into  the  air.  Most  of  them  look 
like  buzzards,  though  I've  seen  some  that 


"Printers  to  the  Purple' 

527  DEMPSTER  STREET 
EVANSTON 


Appreciates  The  Patronage  of 

The  Noiihuestern  Coed 

Whether  It  is  For 

Alteration 

Custom-Made  Apparel 

or  Ready-to-Wear. 

You'll  Like  This  Small, 

Select  Shop 

LEONOR  BANKS 

1616   Chicago   Ave. 


Photographs 

of   Exceptional 

Individuality 

Eugene  I.  Ray 

Official  Photographer  for 
Northwestern    University 


1606  Chicago  Avenue 
Evanston 


WE'LL  GIVE  YOU  THE  KIND  OF 

HAIRCUT 

You  Want 

MANICURE 

CLASSIC 

Earber    Shop 

OPPOSITE  VARSITY  THEATRE 
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get  the  bald  eagle  effect.  And  too,  on  the 
dance  floor  I  have  noticed  with  sympa- 
thetic humiliation  some  of  my  most 
dignified  friends  swinging  their  tails 
like  the  blades  of  an  autogyro,  and  snap- 
ping them  like  a  forgotten  yacht  club 
pennant  in  a  December  gale. 

Another  great  objection  I  have  to  my 
dress  suit  is  its  maddening  inconven- 
ience. When  sitting  down  it  is  always 
imperative,  inconspicuously,  to  flip  the 
tails  out  of  the  way,  as  it  were,  either 
placing  them  on  both  sides  of  you  on 
the  divan  (which  gives  you  the  eerie 
appearance  of  some  poor  four-legged 
creature  and  may  possibly  scare  some 
of  your  drunken  guests)  or  preferably 
pulling  the  ends  around  into  your  lap. 
I  usually  forget  entirely  the  whole  pro- 
cedure, and  as  a  consequence  my  tails 
have  developed  a  series  of  transverse, 
accordion  pleats  which  are  quaint,  but,  I 
have  the  feeling,  not  desirable.  When  I 
do  remember  to  pull  them  out  of  the 
way,  I  am  never  wholly  inconspicuous 
about  it.  In  fact  I  usually  have  people  for 
yards  around  wondering  if  I've  dropped 
my  glasses.  This  is  because,  in  order  to 
get  hold  of  them,  I  have  to  bend  and  go 
through  all  the  motions  of  a  dog  bend- 
ing down  for  a  nap.  Once  seated  I  am 
always  so  nervous  that  I  twist  and  even 
knot  the  ends  of  my  tails.  Once,  during 


A   BOX  OF   LIFE 

SAVERS  FOR 

THE  BEST 

WISECRACK! 


What  is  the  best  joke 
that  you  heard  on  the 
campus  this  week?  For 
the  best  line  submitted 
each  month,  there  will 
be  a  free  award  of  an 
attractive  cellophane- 
wrapped  assortment  of 
all  the  Life  Saver  Fla- 
vors. Jokes  will  be 
judged  by  the  editors 
of   this  publication. 


Tom  couldn't  reach  the  initial  sack 
With  marvelous,  matchless  Mae, 

Until  he  gave  her  a  succulent  pack 
Of  Life  Savers  every  day. 


M'U^M^WVIHM-P 


MORAL:  -- 


bod>'9  breath  offenfln  ni 

Let  Life  Savers  sue 

d  freshen  >oiir  breath  af 


Best  Joke  of  the  Month 

The  joke  helow  by  Henryk  "O'Brien"  Czajkowski  was  adjudged 
the  best  of  the  month  by  the  PARROT  editors  and  he  will  receive 
for  it  a  box  of  LIFE  SAVERS  as  advertised  above. 

"It  seems  that  a  few  days  before  England  and  Germany  went 
to  war,  an  Irishman  was  traveling  through  England  and  had 
become  ratter  drunk  during  the  journey.  In  a  seat  behind  him 
on  the  train  sat  a  nervous  Englishman. 

Every  few  minutes,  the  Irishman  would  jump  out  of  his  seat 
and  yell,  "Hooray,  hooray  for  the  Irish  !"  After  several  out- 
bursts like  this,  the  Englishman  became  very  perturbed  and 
leaned  over  and  said,  "Hooray,  hooray  for  hell !"  It  didn't  stop 
the  Eire-man  because  he  leaped  up  and  shook  his  fist  at  the  Cock- 
ney and  screamed,  "That's  what  I  say.    Every  man  for  his  own 


REID   &   KERSTINC    MEN'S 

SHOP 

1717    SHERMAN    AVE.,    EVANSTON, 

ILL. 
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SLACKS 
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"LATEST    SPRING   ACCESSORIES    FOR    THE    WELL 

DRESSED 

GENTLEMAN"  —  EASTER    IS    JUST    AROUND 

THE 

CORNER 

SOME  PIPE  TOBACCOS 
ARE  LIKE  BUND-DATES! 

MAN,  ESPECIALLY  the  pipe-smoking  kind,  is  the 
eternal  o])timist.  With  each  new  brand  — he 
expects  the  pipe  tobacco  of  his  dreams.  Yet  after 
each  fresh  disappointment,  lie  returns  anew  to 
the  search. 

THAT'S  WHY  v:c  point  with  pride  to  the  thousands 
of  collii;!-  men  who  started  pipe  smoking  with  a 
tin  of  EDGEWORTH  and  have  still  to  find  a 
smoother,  mellower  tobacco. 

WE  THINK  EDGEWORTH  will  bring  you  the  same 
pleasure  — and  we'd  like  a  chance  to  prove  it. 

WE  WANT  TO  send  you  a  generous  sample  of  EDGE- 
WORTH  Ready-Rubbed— America's  Finest  Pipe 
Tobacco.  And  here's  a  double  guarantee  to  go 
with  it.  First,  EDGEWORTH  is  blended  of  the  finest, 
costliest  leaf  grown.  And,  second,  EDGEWORTH 
is  specially  blended  to  a  young  man's  taste  — 


ACCEPT  THIS  GENEROUS  SAMPLE 

LARUS  &  BRO.  CO. 

20.3  So.  22nd  St.,  Richmond,  Virginia 

Please  send  me.  at  your  expense,   a  generous  sample  of  EDGEWORTH 

Ready-Rubbed-America's  Finest  Pipe  Tobacco. 

NAME 
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SHOP  AT  THE  STUDENTS  MOST 
COMPLETE   SUPPLY    STORE 

•  Announcing  a  new 
College  Seal  Jewelry 
Department 
Agents  for  Balfour 

•  Complete  Books 

•  Stationery  and 

Supplies 

•  Typewriters 

•  Art  Dept. 

•  Engineering  Dept. 

•  Camera   Dept. 

•  Gifts  and  Novelties 

•  Complete  Sporting 

Goods 

•  Fencing  Equipment 

•  Girls'  and  Boys' 

Gym  Equipm't 

(Shop  at  the  Co-Op 
and  Save) 

In  the  Orrington  Hotel  BIdg. 


PREDECESSOR    TO    STUDENT 
UNION  BLOC.  AND  SCOTT  HALL 


MA  SCHRAMM'S 


9500  Niles  Center  Rd. 


LITTLE  WILLIE'S 

NEARLY  SILLY 

WAITING  FOR  THE 

PARROT'S  DILLY 

a  floor  show,  I  found  myself  gnawing 
on  them.  They  are  becoming  a  little 
frayed. 

Also  tails  are  in  many  ways  danger- 
ous. The  worst  experience  I  ever  had 
was  the  time  that  mine  got  caught  in  a 
revolving  door.  I  had  absent-mindedly 
backed  too  close  when  a  large  party  of 
people  rushed  in,  turning  the  doors 
briskly.  My  tails,  catching  in  the  blades 
of  the  infernal  mill  were  torn  into  three 
sections,  and  later  had  to  be  sewed  to- 
gether rather  patchily.  The  only  thing 
that  saved  me  was  the  presence  of  mind 
of  my  escort,  who  was  a  strong  girl, 
thank  God! 

Another  similar  experience  I  had  was 
at  the  home  of  one  of  my  very  good 
friends.  During  a  lull  in  the  conversation 
I  strolled  casually  into  the  kitchen  to 
fix  the  lining  of  my  sleeve  which  I  had 
noticed  was  just  beginning  to  slip  down 
past  my  cuff.  As  I  passed  through  the 
swinging  door,  it  closed  on  my  coat 
tails,  holding  them  so  firmly  that  I  was 
unable  to  rejoin  the  party  for  an  hour 
and  fifteen  minutes.  And  then  only  after 
they  had  gone  searching  and  found  me 
standing  in  my  shirt  sleeves  struggling 
with  the  obstinate  thing. 

At  this  moment  there  comes  to  my 
mind  only  one  occasion  when  I  was 
more  or  less  at  ease  in  full  dress.  It  was 
at  a  very  formal  dinner,  quite  stodgy, 
not  talking  above  a  thin  whisper,  and 
all  that.  Come  to  think  of  it,  there  was 
no  talking  at  all.  I  was  in  my  element! 
I  had  stood  for  some  time  quietly  blink- 
infr  at  a  fascinating  blonde  across  the 
room.  After  a  while  I  noticed  she 
blinked  shyly  back,  and  I  knew  that  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  making 
noticeable  progress.  It  happened  I  was 
standing  Avith  my  back  close  to  a  win- 
dow; too  close,  I  was  to  discover,  for 
the  butler  passing  by  jerked  up  the 
Venetian  blind.  My  tails  somehow  were 
tangled  in  it,  and  before  I  could  wheel 
around  to  protect  myself,  I  was  left 
suspended  three  inches  off  the  floor. 
Perhaps  now  you  can  understand  the 
unmixed  distaste  I  had  for  my  dress  suit 
this  year  as  I  brought  it  out  of  the  attic. 
I  tell  you,  the  ^vhole  problem  has  me 
quite  worried.  For  the  present  I  have 
laid  the  suit  carefully  away  on  my  closet 
floor;  but  that  I  am  aware  is  only  a 
means  of  stalling.  Sooner  or  later  I 
must  do  something.  I  have  thought  of 
letting  my  tailor  experiment  at  shorten- 
ing the  tails.  This,  however,  is  a  half- 
^vay  measure,  and,  long  or  short,  they 
are  still  going  to  drag  in  the  ash  trays. 

— Joe  Graf 


Something  Different  I  I 
iVs 

Van's 

among  other  things  -  -  - 

35c  •    Delicious  Half  Chicken 
35c  •   "T"-Bone  Steak 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  GOOD  FOOD 
'/2  Mile  West  on  Dempster 


We  Do  Things — 

just  Right  for  You — 

haudrd 

HAIR  ^-DRESSERS 

605  Davis  Street 

Uni  -  4848 

Open   Thurs.   &   Fri.   Evenings 

Fellows  —  Cols 

Bigger  and  Better 

Flowers 

For  Spring  Dances 

Ridge  Road  Florist 

V.  W.  Majewski,  Prop. 

317  RIDGE  RD.  WILMETTE 

Phones    Wilmette    757 
f^"0""   creenleaf  4330 


FOR  ATMOSPHERE  AND 
FINE  FOOD— 

RiCCARDO'S 

STUDIO 

RESTAURANT 

Italian  Spaghetti 
A  Specialty 

1   BIk.  North  of  River  on  Rush 
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FOR  THE  EASTER  SEASON 

FLOWERS 
by  ColeUe 

1199  Wilmette  Ave. 

At  North  Shore  Station 

WILMETTE  325 

LOW      ^^      PRICED 

CORSAGES 

Student  Rep.-  TED  ARCH 
CRE  enleaf  9022 


Mrs.  Stade's 
Beauty  Salon 

•  Hair  Cutting 

•  Hair  Styling 

•  Permanent  Waving 

Orrington  Hotel  Building 

1720  Orrington 

Evanston,  Illinois 

Telephone      University      1606 


THE 
OLD   DOMINION    ROOM 

Cor.  Hinman  Avenue  and  Davis  Street 
Evanston,  III.  Tel.  Uni.  5250 


colony  hat 

she 

p 

^ 

hats  -  $3.95  & 

up 

1640  orrington  avenue 

evanston 

greenleaf  7660 

Lou  Shaw — 

Lou  Shaw  is  a  product  of  the  deep 
south — Birmingham,  Alabama,  to  be 
exact  .  .  .  went  to  Lane  Tech  in  Chicago 
where  he  made  more  F's  than  D's  be- 
cause of  his  thick  southern  accent  which 
made  visibility  rather  poor  .  .  .  saved 
the  day  by  taking  his  English  teacher  to 
a  World's  Series  baseball  game  and 
incidentally  (but  not  definitely)  got  an 
A  out  of  the  course  .  .  .  came  to  North- 
western on  a  scholarship  where  he  has 
since  distinguished  himself  with  such 
activities  as  Phi  Eta  Sigma,  Purple  Key, 
and  honors  study  in  economics  .  .  . 
worked  on  a  minor  publication,  the 
Syllabus,  for  two  years  and  is  now  cir- 
culation and  promotion  manager  for  the 
Parrot  ...  his  ambition  is  to  be  a  big 
advertising  man  .  .  .  lives  in  the  Swedish 
Mission  (Sig  Chi  annex)  .  .  .  rides 
horse-back  like  a  Cossack,  any  old  Cos- 
sack, and  simply  loses  himself  in  Mickey 
Mouse  comedies,  scotch  and  soda,  and 
soft  boiled  eggs  .  .  .  recalls  as  his  most 
harrowing  experience  the  Junior  Prom 
his  freshman  year  when  three  of  his 
condescending  brothers  got  him  dates 
for  the  dance — he  solved  the  situation 
by  taking  one  himself,  paying  a  brother 
to  take  the  second,  and  breaking  the 
third's  heart  .  .  .  loves  to  fish  (for  fish) 
anywhere  in  Minnesota,  and  has  done 
some  hunting  too,  rabbit  hunting.  .  . 
is  very  interested  in  the  possibilities  of 
a  fortune  in  hog  raising  ...  a  debo- 
nair sort  of  a  guy,  he's  a  regular 
fashion  plate  and  reads  Esquire  without 
fail  .  .  .  buys  ALL  his  clothes  at  the  Hub 
(this  is  not  a  plug!)  ...  is  particularly 
proud  of  a  cable-stitch  sweater  with  sox 
to  match  that  his  little  woman  knitted 
for  him — oh,  yes,  girls,  his  pin  is  out, 
but  definitely!!!  .  .  .  came  of  age  a 
week  after  the  election,  and  is  still  com- 
plaining about  it  .  .  .  Lou  can  be  found 
most  any  afternoon  in  the  Parrot  office 
surrounded  by  his  female  circulation 
staff  and  talking  just  as  fast  as  he  can 
go,  accent  and  all  .  .  . 


PRIVATE  KEILY'S  PIPE 
WAS  SMELLY- 

but  he's  out  of  the  dog  house  now! 


"NO  BLANKETY-BLANK  rookie 

who  smokes  such  blankety-blaiik 
tobacco  can  cvei- marry  ?nv  daughter! 
Phew!  Either  slay  away  or  switch  to 
the  Army's  favorite!" 
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1U  £a^  Wo^ 

ON  THE  VALUES  OF  A  LIBERAL 
ARTS  EDUCATION 


tnllLu  I  U>  ITICLDIy  Ph.D.,  Dean  and  Pro/essor  o/ Efjucnf ion :  "Each  individual  is  a  unique,  creative 
organism  which  makes  maximum  growth  only  under  a  favorable  environment.  Important  elements  in 
such  an  environment  are  freedom,  security,  and  the  good  will  and  understanding  of  one's  fellow  men.  An 
effective  general  education  seeks  the  fullest  development  of  the  unique  capacities  of  the  individual  and 
seeks  to  equip  the  individual  to  make  the  greatest  possible  contribution  to  society.  Such  an  education 
should  be  evaluated  not  in  terms  of  the  specific  knowledges  possessed  by  the  individual  but  rather  in  terms 
of  the  behavior  of  the  individual  in  relation  to  other  persons  and  the  services  which  he  renders.  In  other 
words,   we   shall   ask   concerning   our   students:    'How   do  they  live?"  rather  than  'What   do   they  know?'" 


linLrn  ULIlllliJy  M.A.,  L.H.D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Speech:  "One  of  the  major  values  of  a  liberal 
education  is  to  gain  a  thorough  undergraduate  mastery  of  one  field.  To  learn  how  to  use  the  library,  to 
organize  material  you  find,  to  write  it  well,  to  present  it  well  orally  around  a  conference  table  or  to  any 
audience,  and  to  leave  college  with  a  keen,  intellectual  curiosity." 


JUnn  If.  DlHI  I  IC,  M.A.,  Mus.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music:  "For  a  large  number  of  individuals 
the  years  spent  in  pursuit  of  a  so-called  'liberal'  education  represent  time  wasted.  Perhaps  a  fourth  of  the 
students  in  Liberal  Arts  colleges  develop  right  attitudes,  lofty  ideals,  proper  habits,  which  idealists  claim 
result  from  general  college  courses.  The  remaining  three-fourths  of  college  students  would  better  spend 
four   years   acquiring   some   sort   of   vocational   training." 


L.  J.  ITIu  LnniOy  in. J  B.J.,  Director  of  Publications,  Traffic  Institute:  "A  liberal  education,  in  the 
way  I  look  at  things,  is  the  only  real  education.  It  is  fine  for  a  person  to  be  educated  in  engineering,  medi- 
cine, chemistry  or  law,  but  unless  his  special  training  is  accompanied  by  general  work  in  the  languages, 
sciences,  philosophy  and  history,  that  person  cannot  consider  himself  truly  educated.  I  think  sometimes 
that  specialization  is  over-emphasized.  True,  we  almost  have  to  be  specialists  to  make  a  living  these  days, 
but  too  many  people  are  getting  into  mental  ruts  by  burying  themselves  in  their  own  professions.  The 
world  can  use  a  few  more  individuals  with  broad,  liberal  educations." 


lUH  uUKCIlU,  LA  44:  "So,  you  don't  know  what  you  want  to  be?  Most  college  students  don't.  They 
enter  L.A.  and  spend  four  years  reciting  the  Greek  alphabet  and  learning  their  French  verbs.  In  June,  they 
receive  a  sheep  skin  saying  they  have  completed  four  years  in  Liberal  Arts.  But  when  they  start  hunting 
for  a  job,  what  can  they  do?  First  of  all,  if  they  had  wanted  to  be  an  actor  or  a  lawyer,  they  wouldn't  have 
entered  L.A.  But  there  are  more  jobs  open  to  those  without  a  specialized  education.  Salesmen,  personnel 
managers  and  most  business  men  don't  have  very  good  educations.  It's  their  background  that  counts,  and 
that's  what  they  get  in  L.A.  Most  of  the  girls  won't  become  the  career  girls  they  think  they  will,  and  when 
they  get   worried,   it's   still  the   background   that   counts." 


WHITT  SCHULTZ. 


Speech  42:  "They  told  me  in  the  Commerce  school  that  they  enjoyed  teaching  eco- 
nomics, marketing  and  money  and  banking,  but  that  the  theories  that  they  teach  are  irrelevant  and  not 
useful  or  practical  in  the  business  world.  With  that  thought  in  mind,  we  left  the  commerce  school  and  went 
happily  into  liberal  arts  .  .  .  and  you  can't  beat  it.  From  our  way  of  looking,  the  courses  taught  in  liberal 
arts  are  much  more  valuable  to  a  person's  mind  and  in   overall  worth." 
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aeorgia  Ware,  Pi  Beta  Phi,  captures  the  breathtaking  mood  of  Spring   in  our 
tiny-Figured  printed  ensemble.    Coat  is  sheer,  dress  is  rayon  crepe. 
Green  with  red,  blue  with  red.  Sizes  9  to  1  7,  $22.95. 

Straw  crown  — felt  brim  hat  at  $7.95.  Red  patent  bag,  $3. 


